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Grtinct Wily Animals tn the North. 





LTHOUGH at the present time this country, 

Ni from its increased population and the waste 

lands being brought under cultivation, is 

= entirely free from the large and more 

dangerous forms of fere nature, yet in days gone 

by the Northern Counties of England, which were one 

vast range of forest and fell, teemed with animals living in 
a state of nature. 

Long after the Roman occupation wolves were 80 
numerous in the North that in the 10th century, during 
Athelstan’s reign, roadside retreats were erected in York- 
shire for the protection of travellers from the attacks of 
the savage brutes. For some centuries later the wolds 
of Yorkshire and the great forests of Lancashire 
were over-run with these animals. Even down 
to the 15th century, during the reign of Henry VL, 
Robert Umfraville held the castle of Herboteil 
and manor of Otterburn, in Northumberland, of the 
King by the service of keeping the valley and liberty of 
Riddesdale free from the ravages of wolves which infested 
the great Northumbrian forests. It is supposed the 
last of these animals in England was slain during 
the reign of Henry VIL 

A few years ago Mr. James Backhouse, of York, 
assisted by his sons, discovered in a limestone cave, 
situated on a ridge of hills separating Weardale and 
Teesdale, in the county of Durham, and about 500 feet 
above the valley of the Tees, a perfect skeleton of a wolf, 
with bones of other members of this species, besides bones 
of the lynx, wild cat, yellow-breasted martin, wild boar, 
red and roe deer, and other animals still living in the 
district; but no remains of pre-historic animals were 
found in this cave. Quite recently bones of the wolf, 
wild boar, bear, wild cat, and Bos primigenius have 


been discovered in the peat moss and the limestone caves 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, thus undoubtedly 
proving that these animals were distributed throughout 
the Northern Counties in former times. 

The wild boar, which was one of the beasts of the chase 
of the ancient Britons, who had it represented on 
their coins, roamed contemporaneously with the wolf, as 
the numerous skulls and other bones found in the peat 
mosses of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land, and the many relics of these animals discovered in 
Teesdale caves and other similar limestone caves, bear 
testimony. Some immense boars’ tusks, now preserved in 
Middleton Hall, near Wooler, were discovered in Cress- 
well Moss, Northumberland ; and, on the discovery of the 
Roman Station at the Lawe, South Shields, several perfect 
tusks of the boar, with broken antlers and bones of red 
deer, roebuck, oxen, and other animals were found and 
transferred to the Public Library Museum of that town. 

In the parish church of Stanhope, in the county of Dur- 
ham, is preserved a Roman altar found on Bollihope Com- 
mon, bearing the inscription that it was dedicated to the 
god Silvanus, by Caius Tetius, Veturius Micianus, com- 
mander of a wing of cavalry, in consequence of his having 
taken a wild boar of extraordinary size which many of his 
predecessors had in vain endeavoured to capture. A 
similar altar has been discovered in Northumberland 
dedicated to the same deity by the hunters of Banna. 
The village of Brancepeth, about five miles south-west of 
Durham, is supposed to have taken its name from Brawns- 
path, the path of an enormous boar, which for years was 
the terror of the surrounding district. Ultimately it was 
beguiled into a pit fall, and slain by Roger de Ferie with 
his sword. An old grey stone, supposed to be the remnant 
of a cross in the township of Feery (now Ferry Hill) is said 
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to commemorate the successful adventnre of Roger de 
Ferie, whose posterity occur in the freehold records as late 
as 1617, The village of Brandon, near Brancepeth, is 
said to derive its name from Brawnsden or Boarsden. 

The last positive information we have regarding these 
animals in the above-named county are from the accounts 
of the bursar of the Monastry of Durham, for payments 
made for bringing in wild boars, dating from 1531 to 1535. 
We have no authentic records when these animals were 
finally extirpated from English soil ; but that they existed 
in the great forests of Lancashire and Westmoreland well 
into the 17th century, we have historic evidence to show. 
Previous to the introduction of firearms many a swarthy 
tusker flourished in the vast oak forests and reedy coverts 
of these Northern Counties. 

The stag, or red deer, now only met with in all its freedom 
among the wild scenery of the Highlands of Scotland and 
some of the Western Isles, was formerly numerous through- 
out the extensive forests of the North-Country. They 
must have been relatively plentiful in Northumberland 
and Durham, for on the discovery of the Roman station at 
South Shields, as I have already stated, quantities of broken 
antlers and other remains were found. Thus it would 
appear that venison had been largely used as food by the 
Roman conquerors. A great many perfect antlers of red 
deer have been, from time to time, brought up from 
the bed of the Tyne by the dredgers. Some that I have 
seen were in a very perfect condition, arid, judging from 
their partially-fossilised state, must have lain long in the 
river bed. Red deer must have lingered longer in the 
North-West Counties after their disappearance from the 
Northern Counties, for it is recorded that the last of these 
animals were destroyed in the great forest of Bowland in 
Lancashire in 1805. 

The roe buck, like the red deer, is unknown in a wild 
state south of the Firth of Forth at the present day. 
Yet it lived coetaneous with its larger relative, its bones 
and antlers having been found in the same caves and peat 
mosses with those of the red deer. 

During the post-glacial age, reindeer roamed throughout 
the length and breadth of the British Isles, and they 
have left their remains in the peat mosses and river 
deposits of the North, as well as in other districts of the 
country. Their disappearance would seem to be due to 
climatic changes, as several attempts have been made to 
introduce them into the Highlands of Scotland ; but in 
every instance they have failed. Even at the present day 
the reindeer of Swedish and Norwegian Lapland are 
gradually retreating further north within the Arctic 
circle. 

Antlers of the European elk (Cervus alces), an animal 
at present confined to northern Europe, were found in 
Chirden Burn, North Tyne. They are now preserved in 
the paleontological department of the Museum of Natural 
History, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Other remains of Cervus 
alces have been met with in the neighbouring counties, 


and a skull with the antlers attached was found in 
Whitrig Bog, Berwickshire. This find is now in the 
museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in 
Edinburgh. 

Going back to prehistoric times, we find that the 
gigantic Irish deer (Cervus megaceris giganteus), so 
named from the abundance of its remains found in the 
shell marl and peat bogs of Ireland, once ranged through 
the forests of the Northern Counties. Its bones have been 
discovered in Northumberland and Durham, at the 
mouth of the Tees, and at South Shields. The jaws and 
other bones of this beast unearthed at Shields were 
deposited on the boulder-clay, beneath the peat and brick 
earth. They are now in the Newcastle Museum. 

Bos primigenius (the Urus of Cesar) must once have 
been plentiful from the number of its remains found in the 
peat mosses of the North. Two skulls of this gigantic 
extinct ox, with their horn cores attached, in the 
possession of Mr. Robert Blair, South Shields, were dug 
out of Jarrow Silake near that town. Skulls of the extinct 
Bos longifrons, in the Public Library Museum, South 
Shields, were found amongst other animal remains at the 
Roman station at the Lawe. 

We have it in evidence that the European lynx had its 
habitation in these Northern Counties, from its well-pre- 
served bones found in conjunction with the bones of wolf, 
wild boar, wild cat, and others in the Teesdale cave. 
Upwards of a century ago, the wild cat was not uncommon 
in the North of England, but, at the present time, it is con- 
fined to the Northern Highlands of Scotland. The last 
recorded instance of its capture in Northumberland was of 
one being killed on the Eslington estate, belonging to the 
Earl of Ravensworth, nearly fifty years ago. 

The yellow-breasted marten, now restricted to the 
Highland forests of Scotland and Wales, and the woods of 
Lincolnshire, with a few individuals which still linger 
among the mountainous crags of Cumberland, formerly 
inhabited these parts. Its remains have been found 
in Teesdale cave, and in the more recently discovered 
sea cave at Whitburn Lizards, near Marsden. A yellow- 
breasted martin was caught in the grounds of West 
Chirton House, near North Shields, on May 23, 1883. In 
the following week another animal of this species was 
taken in a trap at Harehope,: near Alnwick, North- 
umberland. Doubtless these two animals, a male and 
female, caught within a week of each other, had strayed 
away from their haunts in the Cumberland hills. The 
one taken at Chirton came into my possession a few days 
after its capture. It was fierce and intractable, burying 
itself in the hay of its bed, and refusing all food 
when looked at. Although it lived nearly two 
years in confinement, it never lost its savage wildness. 
Previous to these captures the last instance on record of 
the yellow-breasted marten seen in Northumberland was 
one which had taken up its abode in a crow’s nest near 
Rothbury about 60 years ago. 
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The foumart or pole cat is now almost, if not already, 
extirpated from out the counties of Durham and North- 
umberland. A few yet remain among the crags of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland. 

The European bear (Ursus aretos) and the beaver 
existed in this country within historic times, and many of 
the first-named animals were imported into Imperial 
Rome for the gladiatorial shows. Few remains of either 
of these animals have been discovered in the Northern 
Counties. A perfect skull and some bones of the 
Caledonian bear found in the peat at Shaws, Dumfries- 
shire, are now in the museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Edinburgh. The jaws of the beaver found 
in the marl in Loch Maree, near Cupar-Angus, are 
deposited in the same museum. Other remains of the 
beaver have been found in Dumfriesshire, Roxburghshire, 
Berwickshire, and in Sedbergh and other places in 
Yorkshire. Wa. YELLOWLY. 


Our Roman Roavs. 


The Gatling Street. 





ATLING STREET began, on the coast of 
“| Kent, with three short branches converging 
on Canterbury, those from Dover (Dubris), 
: Richborough (Rutupium), and Limpnie (Por- 
tus Lemanus) respectively, and then it went on to London 
(Londinium), from which, as now, a number of distinct 
lines of road diverged. Then by way of St. Albans, 
Dunstable, Wroxeter, and other towns, sixteen or seven- 
teen in all, the Watling Street arrived at Abergwyngregyn 
(now simply Aber), once the residence of the native 
princes of North Wales, and Bangor, on the banks of the 
Menai Strait, whence there were ferries across to the Isle 
of Angelsey (Mona), the chief seat of the Druids. This 
line coincided for a considerable part of the way with the 
old Irish mail route from London to Holyhead. At a 
place which the Romans called Etiocetum, now Wall, in 
Staffordshire, a branch called the Via Devana, left the 
Holyhead line, and proceeded westward to Chester 
(Deva), then a much more important place than it now is. 
From Chester the Watling Street came on by Northwich, 
where the Romans made good use of the copious brine 
springs, and passed Knutsford and Altringham, nearly 
on the line of the Cheshire Railways, to Manchester 
(Mancunium), where it crossed the Mersey ; thence over 
the moors by Ilkley (Olicana), Masham, Hornby, and 
Catterick (Cataractonum) to a ford over the river Tees 
near Piercebridge (Ad Tisam), where it entered the county 
of Durham. 

From Piercebridge, the Watling Street passed away 
nearly north, through a rich and interesting country, in 
the direction of Auckland, almost on the line of the old 
highway, to Bincliester (Vimovium or Vinovia), then a 


town of same extent, said to have been the site of a pot- 
tery which produced ware equal, if not superior, to any 
made in Britain, and popularly famous for the numerous 
coins of the higher and lower empire found there, called 
Binchester pennies. The Wear was crossed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Willington, from whence the road stretched 
due north past Brandon Hill to the Dearness, and so on 
to Lanchester (Epiacum), where the Roman town occu- 
pied a lofty brow on a tongue of land formed by the 
junction of two small streams on the west side of the 
modern village. This was a very important place four- 
teen hundred years ago, as evidenced by the numerous 
antiquities dug up on its site.* It had a court-house 
(basilica), aqueducts, and public baths, and likewise an 
arsenal and commodious barracks, which latter, we are 
told, were rebuilt by the Emperor Gordianus when they 
had fallen into decay. After leaving this noble station, 
the road ran past Leadgate, and to the westward of 
Pontop Pike, to Ebchester (Vindomora), where it crossed 
the Derwent into Northumberland, and where the re- 
mains of it are still plainly to be seen, both near the 
modern village, and as it ascends the hill opposite, lead- 
ing to the Corstopitum, now Corchester, close beside Cor- 
bridge, where the Tyne was crossed. 

Corstopitum was one of the most important towns on 
the banks of the Tyne, not only during the Roman period, 
but for several ages afterwards, even down to the terrible 
times of the Scottish wars. From it the Watling Street 
ran, in a generally straight line, nearly north-north-west, 
through Northumberland, over the Cheviots, into Scot- 
land; and during the Middle Ages and down till last 
century, when other roads were made, it continued to be 
the great central route of communication between Eng- 
land and Scotland. On this account it is probable that 
the great fair for live stock held at Stagshawbank, near 
Corbridge, immediately south of the Roman Wall, at 
stated periods through the year, has come down to us 
from the time of the Roman occupation. 

The Roman Wall was crossed ai a place called Portgate, 
near Halton Chesters (Hunnum); and then the Watling 
Street stretched away, almost as straight as the crow flies, 
to Risingham (Habitancum), near Woodburn, on. the 
Reed. This famous place, the name of which signifies 
the home of the giant, is mentioned by Sir Walter Scott 
in the notes to “Rokeby,” as it had previously been by 
Warburton in his account of Northumberland, published 
in 1726, as distinguished by the possession of the celebra- 
ted “antic figure” of Robin of Reedsdale, who is sup- 
posed to have been a great Roman hunter in the primeval 
British forest.t The river Reed was here crossed over 
to the right bank, along which the road proceeded for six 
or séven miles, mostly in the line of the old turnpike, 
past Troughend, till it crossed the river once more at 
Ellishaw. 





* See Monthly Chronicle, vol. ii., page 73. 
t For Robin of Risingham see Monthly Chronicle, vol. ii., p. 63. 
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The next station was Bremenium, now High Rochester, 
or Riechester, near Burnhope Craig, placed on the brow 
of a steep rugged hill, with walls seven feet in thickness, 
chequered with ashlar work, and defended by triple ram- 
parts of earth. It was the strongest fortress the Romans 
possessed m Northumberland, commanding, as it did, the 
pass over the Cheviots into Reedsdale; and before they 
took possession of it, it was the chief fortress of that tribe 
of the Brigantes known as the Ottadini, whose couutry is 
believed to have extended from the Tyne to the Forth, 
along the sea coast, and for some distance inland, where 
they bordered on another British tribe, inhabiting Jed 
Forest and Teviotdale—the Gadeni. 

After leaving Rochester, the road ran straight north, 
and made for the border line between England and Scot- 
land at the head of Coquet, following the course of the 
Sills Burn, crossing the wide waste of Thillmoor, by 
way of Gemmelscleugh, or Gemmelspath, reaching Chew 
Green, the Ad Fines of the Itinerary, ab the foot of the 
Brown Hart Law, on a gently sloping hill, at the base of 
which the two heads of the Coquet have their rise. 
This is a most wonderful place, almost bewildering in the 
intricacy of its fortifications. 

Beyond Ad Fines the road bends round Brown Hart 
Law; and while doing so it crosses the border line, and 
from thence proceeds northward, on the back of the range 
of hills which send down their streams into the Cayle, 
near the Hindhopes, on the west of Blackhall Hill and 
Resby Fell; thence by the head of Skerrysburghope, and 
onwards for Wodenlaw, the eastern base of which it 
skirts, and descends the mountains to the Cayle, which 
it passes at Towford. On the top of Wodenlaw there have 
been two forts, defended on the south-east by triple ram- 
parts for the purpose of guarding the mountain pass. 
This elevated station commands a magnificent prospect 
on the west, north, and east. Westward the whole 
northern slopes of the Cheviot range are exposed to view. 
On the north, the lofty range of the Lammermoors limits 
the vision, while eastward the German Ocean is visible. 
Between Wodenlaw and the summit of Soltra lies a beaa- 
tiful-country, encircled by alpine summits, extending to 
nearly forty miles in diameter. Almost in the middle of 
the magnificent scene the three-peaked Eildons are 
seen from base to crest. 

The Watling Street, leaving the valley of the Cayle 
and traversing that of the Oxnam, past Street House and 
Pennymuir, reaches the Jed, near its junction with the 
Teviot, at Bonjedward (Gadanica), where there was 
another great central station. Then, crossing the Teviot, 
it runs over Lilliard’s Edge, the scene of the battle of 
Ancrum Moor,* to a station in the neighbourhood of the 
Eildon Hills (the Trimontium of the Romans). This 
station is understood to have been at Eildon, where the 
headquarters of the troops were established; and at 





* See vol, ii, page 245. 


Newstead, a mile or so further on, immediately below 
Melrose, the numerous Roman antiquities which are 
found demonstrate it to have been a large town at least 
down till the close of the fifth century, when the Romans 
abandoned Britain. The Tweed was here crossed, it is 
thought, by a stone bridge of which the abutments were 
once traceable on both sides of the river. 

Thence the Watling Street proceeded northwards up 
the west bank of the Leader, past Chester Lee and Black 
Chester to Channelkirk, situated on the southern slopes 
of the Lammermoors. From Channelkirk, where the re- 
mains of the Roman camp are still to be seen, the great 
road pursued its way over Soutra Hill across Midlothian 
to the site of the modern city of Edinburgh. 

In many parts of its course, both northwards and south 
wards, the Watling Street is still open. During the last 
three-quarters of the eighteenth century, and the first 
quarter of this, the cattle trade from Scotland mostly 
passed along it; and the traffic at some times of the year— 
as after the Doune and Falkirk Trysts, the largest fairs in 
Britain—was enormous, the herds of black Highland 
kyloes following one another, without intermission, for 
days, on their long, weary way southwards to the great 
fair at Chipping-Barnet, near St. Albans, if not disposed 
of elsewhere on the route. One need not wonder to find 
the road much cut up in many places, considering for 
what a length of time it continued to be thus used with- 
out the least pains being taken to keep it in order: con- 
sidering also that every farmer in the vicinity felt no 
manner of scruple in carting off stones from it, and that 
the county surveyors used the same freedom when form- 
ing new statute-labour or turnpike roads. 

Wituiam Brockiz. 








Ghosts at Tuvhaoe. 





ANY long years ago, before there were any 
ironworks in or near the pleasant village 
of Tudhoe, or any paper manufactory in 
the neighbourhood, or ladies’ seminary, 

or gentlemen’s boarding school, or even a public-house— 

when the township was entirely rural, and the principal 
inhabitants besides the vicar were the farmers who occu- 
pied the eight farms of Tudhoe Hall, Tudhoe North 

Farm, High Butcher Race, Black Horse, York Hill, 

Coldstream, Tudhoe Moor, and Tudhoe Mill—a company 

of reapers assembled at the last named place, in the 

farmer’s kitchen, to regale themselves on the evening of 
the concluding reaping day with a “‘mell supper ”—the 

North Country term for the feast of harvest home. The 

mell dolly or kirn babby, made of the last cuts of corn 

reaped, gaily decorated with ribbons, had been carried 
home in triumph by the women from the harvest field, 
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with merry shouting, singing, and dancing, and duly 
fixed up above the dresser, to remain there till the next 
year; and the farmer’s wife had had her week’s churning 
hat forenoon, so as to have plenty of fresh butter to 
regale the company with, and there was a whole pile of 
barmy fadges, of beef and mutton and pork and home- 
made cheese—everything, in short to constitute a hearty 
hearty, wholesome, substantial supper—while the good- 
man had laid in what he deemed an adequate supply of 
liquids to cheer the hearts and raise the spirits of the 
assembled company. But either the party was larger 
than had been expected, or they drank more freely than 
their host had anticipated, for the liquor was exhausted 
before the thirst of some of the older hands had been fully 
satisfied ; so it was agreed that each of them should cor 
tribute a small sum, and that one of the company should 
be despatched forthwith to the nearest public house for a 
fresh supply. The mission was entrusted to a poor 
fellow, a sort of half-wit, who was always ready to go 
on anybody’s chance errands. He was directed to go to 
Sunderland Bridge, which was about a mile and a half 
distant, and get a couple of quart bottles of whisky filled 
at the public house, and come back as fast as his legs 
could carry him. But when he had been absent nearly 
three hours, the thirsty souls naturally began to be very 
impatient. As he seemed likely to be loitering by the 
way, one of the men at length swore, with a deep oath, 
that he would go and bring him back by “‘the lug and 
the horn,” but, on second thoughts, he resolved to 
give him such a fright that he would run 
straight to the mill-house, without once daring 
to look over his shoulder. Accordingly he procured 
a sheet, drew it round him, and stalked out to meet 
‘Simple Simey.” His thirsty compotators waited long, 
but neither the messenger nor the man in search of him 
appeared. Some of the company went home disgusted, 
but a good many sat still in expectation. At last day 
began to break, and they could sit no longer. But just 
when they were on the point of departing the poor half- 
wit rushed in among them, pale and trembling; and when 
they asked him why he had stayed so long, and whether 
he had seen anything uncanny, he replied, “ Aye, that aa 
have! As aa was coming past the Nicky-Nack Field, a 
white ghost came out upon me, and aa was sair freeten’d ; 
but when aa looked aa saw a black ghost ahint it; so aa 
yowled as loud as aa could to the black ghost to catch the 
white ghost ; and the white ghost leukt about, and when 
it saw the black yen, it screamed oot amain and tried to 
run away; but blackey was ower clivvor for’t, and ran 
like a hatter, till it gat haud o’ whitey, and ran away wiv 
him aalltogether!” When day dawned, and the men 
yentured forth to seek their companion, they discovered 
in the Nicky-Nack Field a few fragments of the sheet in 
which he had been wrapped, but what had become of the 
man himself could never be ascertained. 
' Another Tudhoe tradition relates to an incident that 


happened to the occupier of Tudhoe Mill about the end 
of the last centary. He is represented to have been a 
quiet, steady man, who always came home sober from 
Durham, Bishop Auckland, or elsewhere on market 
days. On one occasion he had been at Durham on business, 
and had been detained till night-fall. He was returning 
home on foot, and had reached Sunderland Bridge, when, 
looking up the bank before him, he espied, at the distance 
of about twenty paces, a stiff-built man trudging along 
the road. As the place was lonely, he felt glad that he 
was likely to get a companion to walk home with, 
although he wondered that he had not observed the per- 
son before, as the road was quite straight at the place. 
The stranger seemed to be a tallish man, wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat, which made the farmer suspect he must be 
a Quaker. While this increased his wonder that a 
member of that respectable society should be travelling 
alone there at that time at night, he quickened his steps 
so as to overtake him. It was very strange, however ; the 
quicker he walked, so much the quicker glided on the 
person in advance, and yet without appearing to exert 
himself in the least. They kept at about the same 
distance from each other, while both accelerated their 
pace, until they arrived at Nicky-Nack Bridge, and the 
miller was about to turn off to the gate on the right hand. 
In doing so he withdrew his eyes from the object before 
him, it might be just for a moment, and when he looked 
again there was nothing on the bridge, nor on the slight 
ascent beyond it, nor yet in the lane further away. 
Astonished at this, and determined to solve the mystery, 
he turned and examined every place where it was possible 
the man might have concealed himself. But it was in 
vain that hedid so. A suspicion now for the first time 
flashed through the miller’s mind, that it might possibly 
be an apparition ; but, as he had never knowingly harmed 
anybody, he had no apprehension that any ‘‘ill thing” 
could have been sent to haunt or frighten him; and so, 
without feeling in the least nervous, but much puzzled 
what to think of the affair, he went straight home, where 
he told his wife what he had seen. He got little satisfac- 
tion, however, from the good dame, who was a very matter- 
of-fact woman, and who assured him that he must have 
been dreaming with his eyesopen. Till the day of his death, 
however, the miller remained unconvinced. It was some- 
thing supernatural he had seen ; there could be no doubt 
about it, But why it should have been sent to him, at 
that particular time and place, he knew no more than 
the man in the moon. And so the matter had to 
rest. Nevertheless, if we might venture to suggest 
an explanation, we should be inclined to say 
that the honest man had only seen his own shadow 
thrown upon the road right in front of him by that 
mighty mother of enchantments, the moon, who had 
coyly popped in behind a cloud at the moment when the 
Eidolon disappeared. 

Many similar legends (some of which are mentioned in 
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Charles Waterton’s Autobiography, quoted on p, 450 of 
this volume of the Monthly Chronicle), lingered long 
among the old inhabitants of Tudhoe, but with the spread 
of education, and the great influx of strangers into the 
district to carry on the coal-mining and iron industries, 
they have now mostly faded out of recollection, and are 
beyond hope of recovery. 








Football in the North, 





E cannot pretend to determine at what 
period the game of football originated. 
That of hand-ball, as we learn from the 
**Tliad,” was practised in Ionia and the 

Troad before the days of Homer. We also find it alluded 

to in many passages of the Latin classics. Thus Plautus 

says: ‘The gods have men for their balls to play with.” 

Seneca speaks of “‘skilfully and diligently catching 

the ball, and aptly and quickly sending it on.” 

And “the ball is mine” (Mea pila est) was pro- 

verbial among the Romans for “I’ve won!” In this 

country football has been a favourite winter game 
from a very remote date—how far back neither Strutt 
nor any other writer on sports and pastimes can tell 
us. King Edward III. prohibited it by public edics 
in 1349, because it was supposed to impede the pro- 
gress of archery, then all-important as a branch of 
national defence ; and King James I., in his “Basilicon 
Doron,” fulminated against the game, as he did against 
the use of tobacco, in the following strain :—‘‘ From this 
court I debar all rough and violent exercises as the 
football, meeter for lameing than making able the users 
thereof.” But, notwithstanding this interdict, con- 
firmed as it was under the Commonwealth, merry- 
makers continued to play at the heroic old game, even 
in the narrow and crooked streets of London, 
which, as Sir William Davenant wrote, was “not 
very conveniently civil.” One of Hone’s correspondents, 
writing in the ‘‘ Every Day Book,” says that when he 
was a boy football was commonly played on the Sunday 
mornings before church time in a village in the West 
of England ; and he adds that, at the time when he wrote, 
it was played during fine weather every Sunday after- 
noon by a number of Irishmen in some fields near 

Islington. y 
There is a short description of a country wake in the 

Spectator, wherein the writer, believed to be Addison, says 

that, after finding a ring of cudgel-players, ‘‘ who were 

breaking one another’s heads in order to make some im- 

pression on their mistresses’ hearts,” he came to a football 

match, and afterwards to a ring of wrestlers, and also a 

group engaged in pitching the bar. And he concludes 

by saying that the squire of the parish always treated 
the company every year with a hogshead of ale. 
Football was very common on the Borders during the 





long wars between England and Scotland. Whenever a 
foray was contemplated, as it often was, in time of truce, 
@ match would be got up, under cover of which great num- 
bers would assemble without exciting suspicion, and 
concert a plan for making a raid over to the English or 
Scotch side, as the case might be. At other times, 
persons not friendly to the existing Government would 
meet at football, and there talk treason without being 
suspected. Each district had rules of its own; but in 
almost every parish, and in every town or village, 
some particular saint’s day was set apart for 
“playing a gole” at camp-ball, field-ball, or foot- 
ball, as the game was variously named. The usual 
time was at Shrovetide, when sports and feast- 
ing were in full vogue all over, previous to the 
commencement of Lent. The regular custom was to have 
acockfight as well as a football match on Shrove or Pan- 
cake Tuesday. At some places every man in the parish, 
gentry not excepted, was obliged to turn out and support 
the side to which he belonged, and any person who neg- 
lected to do so was fined; but this custom, being attended 
with inconvenience, has long since been abolished. 

At Inveresk, in Midlothian, there used to be a standing 
match at football on Shrove Tuesday, there called 
Fastern’s Een, between the married and unmarried 
women, and the former, it is said, were always victorious. 
This was a peculiar case, however. 

In most places the contest was between the bachelors 
and the married men. In towns where there was a 
market cross, the parties drew themselves up on opposite 
sides at a certain hour, say two o’clock p.m., when the 
ball was thrown up and the play went on till sunset or 
later, fast and furious, the combatants kicking each 
others’ shins without the least ceremony, though it might 
be against the rules. ‘ 

At Scone, the old residence of the Kings of Scotland, 
handball and not football was the favourite game pre- 
ferred ; and there, though no person was allowed by the 
conventional law to kick the ball, but only to run away 
with it, and throw it from him when stopped, there was 
generally some scene of violence before the game was 
won, which caused it to be proverbial in that part of the 
country—‘“‘ All was fair at the Ball of Scone.” 

The conqueror at a handball match was entitled to 
keep the ball till the next year, when he had the much 
coveted honour of being the first to throwit up. A man 
belonging to Hawick, named, if we mistake not, Glen- 
dinning—being a crack runner, who had often come off 
victor in his native town in the matches there, where the 
opposing players are the residents east and west of the 
Slitrig, locally known as the Eastla’ and Westla’ Water 
Men—was in the habit of crossing the Border every 
year about Shrovetide, and taking a part in the ball 
quisition during the day, together, of course, with lashings 

of drink. 

Such are some of the historic features of a pastime 
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play, sometimes in Northumberland, and at other 
times in Cumberland; and he generally managed to 
bring home the ball with him in triumph. In some 
places the prize for the victor was a new beaver hat, and 
when Glendinning knew that to be the case, he always 
went away with as shabby an old head-covering as he 
could find, confident that he would come back with a 
much better one after a new victory. 

Brand tells us that it was once customary among the 
colliers and others in the North of England for a party 
to watch at a wedding for the bridegroom’s coming out 
of church, after the ceremony, in order to demand money 
for a football—a claim that admitted of no refusal, for, if 
it was not complied with, the newly-married couple were 
liable to be grossly insulted, with loud hootings at least, 
if not getting bespattered with mud. 

In several places, it was the custom to carry the foot- 
ball from door to door, and beg money to be spent in 
refreshments; and here likewise it was dangerous to 
refuse, because the recusants’ windows were very likely 
to be broken by the lads as soon as it was dark. Where 
the game was played in the High Street, people generally 
took the precaution to shut their shops and barricade 
their front windows in the course of the forenoon. The 
scene, when the players got fully heated, would baffle 
description, old and young contending as keenly as if the 
prize had been a kingdom. Sometimes, where a river 
intervened, as it does, say, at Hawick, Jedburgh, 
Alnwick, Wooler, Chester-le-Street, and other places, the 
players considered it no obstacle whatever, but rather 
thought it the best of the fun to plunge in tumultuously, 
be the water deep or shallow, and rather risk being half- 
drowned than interrupt the game. 

On Shrove Tuesday there was always a great game at 
football in many parishes in the North of England. 
Chester-le-Street, Rothbury, Alnwick, Wooler, and other 
towns, were particularly famous. The game is still 
played with great vigour in the former place between the 
up-towners and the down-towners. Brand describes the 
ceremonial as observed at Alnwick in the year 1762. The 
waits belonging to the town came playing to the castle at 
2 p.m., when a football was thrown over the wall to the 
populace congregated before the gates. Then came forth 
the tall and stately porter dressed in the Percy livery, 
blue and yellow, plentifully decorated with silver lace, 
and gave the ball its first kick, sending it bounding out 
of the barbican of the castle into Bailiffgate ; and then 
the young and vigorous kicked it through the principal 
streets of the town, and afterwards into the pasture, 
which had been used from time immemorial for such 
enjoyments. Here it was kicked about until the great 
struggle came for the honour of making capture of the 
ball itself. The more vigorous combatants kicked it away 
from the multitude, and at last some one, stronger and 
fleeter than the rest, seized upon it and fled away pursued 
by others. To escape with the ball, the river Aln was 


waded through or swam across, and walls were scaled and 
hedges broken down. The victor was the hero of the day, 
and proud of his trophy. 

When Lord John Russell, in the year 1835, introduced 
the Municipal Reform Bill into the House of Commons, 
its provisions created much excitement throughout the 
country, and numerous meetings were held all over Eng- 
land, either in support of or in opposition to the measure. 
The Duke of Northumberland, jealous of any interference 
with his manorial rights, gave the most determined 
opposition to the bill, and left no stone unturned to pre- 
vent Alnwick from being included within its scope. As 
one cheap and ready means of effecting his object, he gave 
the sum of £10 that year to the ball players to be spent in 
seasonable refreshments. A man named Joe Ramsay 
was running down the street proclaiming the glad news, 
when an old woman cried aloud that it would have 
been wiser like if his Grace had given the money to 
the poor. ‘‘Damn the poor! they want everything,” 
was Joe’s sharp rejoinder. There were a good 
many Chartists at that time in Alnwick, and they 
managed to get upa petition in favour of the bill; but 
the bulk of the freemen, either of their own spontaneous 
accord, or seeking to curry favour with the duke and his 
agents, sent up petitions, much more numerously signed, 
for the withdrawal of the borough from the bill; and 
Alnwick was accordingly erased in the House of Lords, 
and remains to this day outside the area of reformed muni- 
cipal corporations. With the money given by the duke, 
several barrels of strong ale were purchased, and a regular 
jollification took place in the Town Hall, after the ball 
play was over. There was ‘dancing and deray” to the 
heart’s content of the lads and: lasses, and “‘guttling and 
guzzling” among the elders, till the small hours of the 
morning ; and the solid and liquid stuffs left over were 
consumed next day by all who felt inclined tocome. An 
unlucky Chartist, who had the temerity to intrude him- 
self into the jovial company, thinking there was 
no reason why he should not have his share of 
the good things that were going, was detected 
as soon as he showed his face, laid violent hands upon, 
and would have been tossed over the outside stone stair 
of the hall, if some of the more sober guests had not inter- 
fered. The venturesome Chartist’s name was Will 
Hardy. 

At Wooler, the game was played between the married 
and unmarried men; and after kicking the ball through the 
town, one party endeavoured to kick it into the hopper 
of Earl Mill, and the other over a tree which stood at the 
‘crook of the Till.” Inthe days of yore, this contest 
sometimes continued for three days. 

In many of the villages in North Northumberland, as 
well as in Yetholm, Morebattle, and other places on the 
Scottish Border, there was always a dance after the ball 
play, and a general feasting on currant dumplings, to 
cook which most of the kail pots were put in re- 
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which has in our own day become more popular in all 
parts of the country than any other winter amuse- 
ment. W. B. 








Swallawsittp. 





~Al| EX HAM, with its historic associations, affords 
a fair field for the antiquary and archeologist, 
and the lover of nature is delighted with its 
pletaseiens surroundings. Few parts of Northumberland 
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can compare with it for delightful walks, not the least 
attractive being that from the old town to Swallowship. 
This is the name of a small promontory round which the 
Devil’s Water peacefully flows in marked contrast to its 
previous noisy career. On both sides of the stream, for a 
short distance, vertical cliffs, clothed with verdure, add 
dignity to the scene. The place is much frequented by 
holiday parties and is a favourite subject with local artists 
and photographers. Our drawing is reproduced from a 
photograph by Mr. J. P. Gibson, the well-known land- 
scape photographer of Hexham. 
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Charles Dickens in the North. 





, >» is now more than eighteen years since 
maa) Charles Dickens, ‘“ the most popular 
novelist of the century, and one of the 
— greatest humourists that England has pro- 
duced,” passed away, amidst the deep sorrow and regret 
of the whole English nation, and indeed of almost every 
civilized people, Turning over the leaves of Forster’s 
life of the great writer the other day, I was struck with 
his evident liking for Newcastle and Newcastle people. 
That this liking was genuine, and not assumed to 
please his friend Forster,* seems plain enough, for he 
gives many good reasons why he was so fond of North- 
Country men. 

But first a word about Dickens’s birthplace, and the 
house in which he died at Gad’s Hill. The great novelist 
was born in the end house at Mile End Terrace (a short 
terrace of six houses) in Commercial Road, Landport, 
Portsmouth. Curiously enough, the house was owned and 
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| of Chorles Dickens. 


occupied by a Newcastle gentleman, as he himself lately 
stated in the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, for about 
fifteen years. It is now in the same state, and has the 
same appearance, as when Dickens first saw the light 
within its walls, Gad’s Hill Place, where Dickens died 
suddenly on the 9th of June, 1870, is famous also for 





* For some account of John Forster, see vol. ii., page 49. 


its association with the exploits of Shakspeare’s Sir John 
Falstaff. Indeed, there is an inn near it bearing the 
name of the redoubtable knight. It was at this inn thata 
waiter lamented the death of Charles Dickens because 
“he used to have all his beer there.” The dining-room 
of Gad’s Hill Place is depicted im Fildes’s celebrated 











picture, “The Empty Chair.” Here it was that Dickens 
died. Seized witb a fit during dinner, he was laid on a 
couch in a corner of the room, and never rose more. 

The first time Charles Dickens visited Newcastle was 
at the end of August, 1852. Some little while before that 
it was proposed that a series of amateur dramatic per- 
formances should be given by the most eminent authors 
and artists in behalf of the “Guild of Literature and 
Art,” which had just been established for the benefit 
of poor members of those crafts who had been over- 
taken by sickness, old age, or misfortune. Sir Bulwer 
Lytton had written a comedy—‘*Not so Bad as we 
Seem ”"—for the amateurs, and this was first played at 
Devonshire House, her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
being present. Amongst the actors were Mark Lemon, 
John Forster, Wilkie Collins, Douglas Jerrold, Charles 
Knight, John Tenniel, Augustus Egg, &. Stanfield, 
Maclise, Grieve, Telbin, and other eminent artists 
painted the scenery, and the distinguished company—the 
most remarkable company of actors that ever “starred” 
through the provinces—set out on their tonr through the 
large provincial towns. Everywhere the enterprise was 
a big success. Whether the room was large or small— 
they did not perform in a licensed theatre—it was always 
packed from floor to ceiling. 

Before the company arrived at Newcastle, John Forster 
had to return to London on some important business 
or other. This was a disappointment, and so was 
the absence of Douglas Jerrold, who, from some cause 
which I cannot make out, did not appear in Newcastle. 
The comedy was performed in the Assembly Rooms on 
the 27th August, 1852. ‘*Into the room,” writes Dickens, 
**where Lord Carlisle was, by-the-bye, they squeezed 600 
people at 12s. 6d. into a space reasonably capable of holding 
300.” Of the performance as a whole, the Newcastle 
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Chronicle has a well-written criticism. After lamenting 
the absence of Forster and Jerrold, that paper goes on to 
say :—“* The play itself is loosely hung together, the plot 
is insufficient and meagre, and does not furnish adequate 
motives for the development of the conclusion ; but with 
the aid of fine music, costly costumes, magnificent 
scenery, and really respectable acting, it went off exceed- 
ingly well, and was most enthusiastically applauded.” 
The Chronicle speaks very highly of the acting of Charles 
Dickens, especially in the farce, where, along with Mark 
Lemon, he kept the audience in a continual roar of 
laughter. The farce, I believe, was a new one, 
entitled “‘Mr. Nightingale’s Diary,” and was played for 
the first time at Newcastle. An unfortunate accident 
had occurred at the Central Station on the arrival of the 
company, @ pair of runaway horses upsetting one of the 
vans containing the scenery, every atom of which was 
turned over. By good luck, however, there was no 
damage done. 

The Guild of Literature and Art Company were at 
Sunderland, August 28, the night after the Newcastle 
performance. Writing from the Wear borough to 
Forster, Dickens says :—‘‘ Last night, in a hall built like 
a theatre, with pit, boxes, and gallery, we had about 1,200 
people—I dare say more. They began with a round of 
applause when Coote’s white waistcoat appeared in the 
orchestra, and wound up the farce with three deafening 
cheers. I never saw such good fellows. Stanny (Stan- 
field) is their fellow-townsman, was born here, and they 
applauded his scenes as if it was himself.” Dickens had 
walked from Newcastle to Sunderland that morning. 

The hall engaged by the amateurs at Sunderland 
was a perfectly new one, having, in fact, had the slates 
put on only overnight. As Dickens was manager of 
the company, and responsible for everything before and 
behind the curtain, his anxiety and ‘‘ worrit” lest the 
place should prove unsafe, and an accident should 
happen to the immense audience assembled within its 
walls, nearly made him ill, and all but caused him to stop 
the performance. But Dickens always got fun out of the 
most serious difficulties, and we cannot help smiling at his 
own description of his dilemma. ‘I asked W.,” he says, 
‘what he thought, and he consolingly observed that his 
digestion was so bad that death had no terror: for him!” 
“The only comfort I had,” he continued, ‘‘ was in stum- 
bling at length on the builder, and finding him a plain, prac- 
tical North-Countryman, with a foot rule in his pocket. 
I took him aside, and asked him should we, or could we, 
prop up any weak part of the place. He told me there 
wasn’t a stronger building in the world ; that they had 
opened it on Thursday night to thousands of the working 
people, and induced them to sing and make every possible 
trial of the vibration.” This somewhat pacified Dickens ; 
the performance took place, and, as we have seen, was a 
great success. 

Mr. Dickens’s earliest public readings were given at 


Birmingham on behalf of a new literary institute there, 
and his services were of course gratuitous. This was in 
the middle of December, 1855. Although he insisted 
that a number of seats should be reserved for working 
men at threepence each, the institution was bene- 
fited by these readings to the extent of between £400 
and £500. In the following year, for a ‘similar 
purpose, he read at Bradford in a carpenter’s shop, 
with equally satisfactory results, the price of admission 
being 5s., though he again stipulated that a number of 
threepenny seats should be reserved for workmen. The 
natural result of Dickens’s kindness was to over- 
whelm him with applications from all parts of the king- 
dom to read (without pay, we may be sure) for all sorts of 
institutions and objects, which in self-defence he was 
obliged to decline. From the great interest taken in his 
readings, however, and the enthusiasm with which they 
were always received, he conceived the idea of paid read- 
ings for the benefit of Charles Dickens himself. It was 
not till after much doubt and hesitation that he came to 
this resolution; indeed, it took him years of anxious 
thought before he finally decided. In April, 1858, how- 
ever, he began with a series of sixteen readings in Lon- 
don, and in August of the same year he took his first 
provincial tour. 

He visited Newcastle in its turn on the 24th and 25th 
September, 1859, and gave three readings in the Town 
Hall. The first evening he read his “‘Christmas Carol.’ 
On the following afternoon he read “Little Dombey,” 
and the “Trial” from ‘‘ Pickwick”; and at night, the 
“*Poor Traveller,” ‘* Boots at the Holly Tree,” and 
‘“*Mrs. Gamp.” I was present at the first reading, when 
the room was full, but by no means crowded. Dickens 
did not read from the orchestra platform, but from his 
own table, constructed for the purpose, which was placed 
on the floor at the organ end of the hall. Afterwards he 
expressed himself as being much pleased with his visit, 
both as regards the audience and the hearty way in 
which he was received. 

In 1861 Dickens was again in Newcastle, and gave three 
readings in the Music Hall, Nelson Street, on the 21st, 
22nd, and 23rd November, “‘ before an audience (said the 
Daily Chronicle) which any author, however distin- 
guished, might feel proud to appear.” The people were 
packed as close almost as apples in a barrel, and the 
hall, which had just been enlarged and decorated, looked 
brilliant. fully one half of the audience being gaily dressed 
ladies. The readings were from ‘* David Copperfield,” 
“Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘Little Dombey,” and the 
“Trial” from ‘‘ Pickwick.” I cannot forbear quoting 


Dickens’s opinion of a Newcastle audience, which he 
gives in a letter to Forster :—‘‘ At Newcastle, against 
the very heavy expenses, I made more than a hundred 
guineas profit. A finer audience there is not in England, 
and I suppose them to be a specially earnest people ; for, 
while they can laugh till they shake the roof, they have a 
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very unusual sympathy with what is pathetic or passion- 
ate.” 

Bravo! Charles Dickens. I was myself present on the 
““Dombey” night, and could not help remarking how 
deeply affected the late Mr. Lockey Harle seemed to be 
when the reader came to the death of little Paul. He 
could not conceal his emotion, and indeed made no effort 
to doso. He was affected in quite another fashion how- 
ever, when the “Trial “from ‘‘ Pickwick” came to be 
read. No schoolboy at a pantomime could laugh more 
heartily at the eccentricities of clown or the mishaps of 
pantaloon than did Mr. Harle at the rich humour of the 
trial scene, and his merriment at times rose to a perfect 
shout at the turgid eloquence of Serjeant Buzfuz. 

An accident, which might have been very serious, 
occurred on the second night, an account of which 
Dickens wrote, not only to Forster, but to his 
friends at home. I will give his own words :—‘‘ An 
extraordinary thing occurred on the second night. 
The room was tremendously crowded, and my gas 
apparatus fell down. There was a terrible wave among 
the people for an instant, and God knows what destruc- 
tion of life a rush to the stairs would have caused. Fortu- 
nately a lady in the front of the stalls ran out towards 
me, exactly ina place where I knew that the whole hall 
could see her. So I addressed her, laughing, and half 
asked and half ordered her to sit down again; and in 
@ moment it was all over. It took five minutes to mend, 
and I looked on with my hands in my pockets.” 

Early in March, 1867, Dickens was once more in 
Newcastle, and gave three readings in the Music 
Hall, which was again densely crowded. Writ- 
ing to his friend Forster, he pays another high compli- 
ment to Newcastle people, which I think is worth 
giving :—‘“‘ The readings have made an universal effect in 
this place, and it is remarkable that, although the people 
are individually rough, collectively they are an unusually 
tender and sympathetic audience; while their comic 
perception is quite up to the high London standard.” 

As far as I can discover, this was Charles Dickens’s fourth 
and last visit to Newcastle, and as I have only undertaken 
to give a brief account of his visits to the North of England, 
his future career, however interesting, has no place here. 
Everybody knows now that, although these readings 
were a splendid success, they undoubtedly shortened the 
life of the great novelist. There has been nothing like 
them, as regards their financial results, either before or 
since. Including America, the readings yielded him, in 
two years, the magnificent sum of thirty thousand 
pounds; but the earning of that large sum of money cost 
us the life of the most genial and popular writer that 
England has yet seen, or in all probability ever will see. 


Garlyp Wars of Northumbria, 





II. 





THE LAST OF THE ROMANS. 


wa) TER Severus had completed his astounding 
N| defensive works in the North, there was a 
long interval of profound peace. Not a few 
: of the native tribes embraced the religious 
faith of their masters, and the entire country displayed 
unmistakable signs of progress. Many noble towns 
sprang into existence on the five great highways that the 
Romans had constructed ; and as these important settle- 
ments contained spacious baths, handsome theatres, and 
highly ornamented seats of learning, the condition of the 
people was vastly improved. On the death of Constan- 
tine the Great, however, in 337, there was a renewal of 
the warlike troubles, though this time they originated 
from a somewhat different source. Frank and Saxon 
were ravaging the unprotected coasts, and the Picts and 
Scots—a rapidly rising power—were continually coveting 
possession of the Tyneside wall. After allying them- 
selves with the Ottadini, they broke through in 367, and 
carried devastation far south of the barrier. Theodosius 
repulsed them, strengthened his positions, and for a time 
restored order. But the power of Rome was now de- 
cidedly on the wane. A critical state of affairs on the 
Continent led to the withdrawal of many of her garrisons 
in 403, and the Southern Britons—having been weakened 
by frequent drafts of their finest men to the foreign wars 
of their conquerors—were left to shift pretty much for 
themselves. In 426, the legions of the Empire, under the 
command of Gallio, came to their assistance for the last 
time, and endeavoured, though fruitlessly, to repair the 
grand works of Hadrian and Severus. On their final 
retirement, in 436, the attacks of the Northern allies were 
renewed more fiercely than ever; and as they were now 
able to swarm over the wall, or outflank it by boating 
expeditions across the Solway, its use for defensive pur- 
poses was no longer worth a thought: The flourishing 
settlements along its course were deserted, the hunted 
natives fled in despair, and hundreds of them perished of 
hunger, in the caves, hills, and woodlands to which they 
turned for shelter. Further south, the aspect of affairs 
was not less desponding. Instead of uniting against the 
allies of the Borderland, the Britons made bad worse by 
quarrelling and fighting amongst themselves. Driven at 
last to despair, Vortigern, their leader, addressed an 
abject prayer to Rome for help. ‘‘ The barbarians,” he 
pitifully wrote, ‘chase us into the sea. The sea throws 
us back upon the barbarians, and we have only the hard 
choice left us of perishing by the sword or the waves.” 
Rome, however, was now powerless to help, and hence 
followed that cry for assistance to another land which 
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led to the Saxon invasion and the gradual effacement of 
the British race. 
ADVENT OF THE ANGLES. 

The invitation to these hardy rovers is said to have been 
given to Hengist and Horsa—a couple of chieftains who 
were on a piratical cruise in the English Channel—and 
they were allowed to land in Kent, about the year 470, as 
a recompense for the aid they were expected to render. 
It would be a long story to describe how they treacher- 
ously turned upon their British allies, sent them flying 
into the interior, and then, having brought over large 
numbers of their Jutish and Anglian friends, gradually 
established themselves along the entire eastern seaboard 
to Lincoln. It is only necessary for our purpose to refer 
to these invasions as the forerunner of others that speedily 
took place to the north of the Humber, and kept the 
natives constantly on the war path. The Brigantes and 
the Ottadini were still the most formidable races along 
that portion of the coast which stretches from Spurn 
Head to the estuary ‘of the Forth; while the Gadeni 
occupied the hilly west country from the Clyde to the 
Mersey. When the Ottadini, about the year 470, began 
to be seriously molested by the Angles, they were readily 
joined by their neighbours in an effort to repel the 
invaders. So successful were they in this enterprise, that 
they retained their independence long after the more 
southerly tribes had succumbed. There is much con- 
fusion amongst historians as to the points that were 
first attacked, and as to the dates of the rapidly repeated 
inroads. The only thing clear is that for a century 
after the Roman departure the inhabitants of this 
northern land were assailed by foes who were quite as 
valiant as their predecessors, and that the condition of 
the people sadly deteriorated. The new comers possessed 
an abundance of good arms. Every warrior had his spear, 














his battle-axe, and his sword—all of sound and well- 
tempered metal. Some had bows and arrows for distant 
conflict; some were protected by a species of leathern 
armour; and most of the leaders wielded ponderous 
clubs, pointed with spikes of iron, that were as effective 
in a melee as the better-known mace of the middle ages. 








Their helmets, too, were far in advance of anything pre- 
viously seen. They were elaborately ornamented, mainly 
constructed of hard metal, and seem to have supplied a 
pattern for the nose-piece, or face-protector, that was 
afterwards so generally adopted. 
IDA WINS A KINGDOM. 

With such aids, and with a constant augmentation of 
recruits, there could be little doubt as the ultimate suc- 
cess of the strangers. They do not appear to have known 
the meaning of a reverse, and one horde followed another 
in ever increasing numbers. Landing at Flamborough 
Head, in 547, the famous Ida marched a well-disciplined 
force of warlike Angles towards the North. They 
passed, with difficulty, through the wild woodlands that 
covered the surface of our present Durham, and, after 
gaining a secure footing across the Tyne, began systema- 
tically to make themselves masters of the land. Either 
by sword or by torch, Ida swept away every British and 
Roman settlement he discovered, and earned for him- 
self the terribly significant title of the ‘‘ Flame-bearer.” 
His career was many times checked, though only fer 
brief periods. Urien, the hero of so many stirring 
legends, is said to have offered a strenuous resistance and 
to have wreaked vengeance on many a raiding band ; but 
the foreign invaders, fighting with the utmost steadiness 
and bravery, and strengthened by vast reinforcements 
from Jutland, gradually won their way toakingdom. It 
occupied a belt of country—about forty miles wide— 
extending from the Tyne to the Forth, and was after- 
wards known by the name of Bernicia. To overawe the 
natives and to secure his own possessions, the new ruler 
at once erected a strong castle on the cliffs at Bam- 
borough, and from this commanding altitude, for over a 
dozen years, launched his thunderbolts at all who dared 
to question his supremacy. 

THE FOUNDATION OF DETRA. 

While Ida was busily engaged in establishing his autho- 
rity in Bernicia, Ella, another of the Angles, also effected 
a landing on the Yorkshire coast. The Brigantes, in 
many skirmishes, disputed his passage from the sea; but, 
though they harried and impeded him, he drove them 
right back to the Pennine chain of hills, and eventually 
brought under his influence all the territory that lies 
between the Humber and the Tees. The new possession 
was called Deira, and included in its area the most im- 
portant city that the Romans ever held in this country. 
At this period, the desolate district between the Tees and 
Tyne does not appear to have belonged to either of the 
Anglian conquerors. It had been studded by the camps 
and stations of the Cesars; but, whether from design or 
accident, it now remained as a neutral zone between the 
armies of two powerful chieftains. With the death of Ida, 
in 559, Ella lost no time in seizing the hitherto neglected 
land, and when the frontiers of the rapidly growing states 
thus lost their buffer, and became contiguous, warlike 
operations were not long delayed. 
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RIVAL FACTIONS AND THEIR RAIDS. 
For some years Ella is said to have waged a fierce fight 
against the twelve sons of Ida, and with very fluctuating 
results. Professor Veitch, in his “Border History,” 
asserts that the southern leader was ultimately successful, 
and a large portion of Bernicia was added to the kingdom 
of Deira. Whether this was really the case or not—and 
most authorities are against him—it is quite evident that 
the Angles of the two principalities formed the aggressive 
element in the country, and were either constantly in con- 
flict with each other or with the Britons to the west of 
them. In 567, Hussa, of Bernicia, took advantage of the 
sadly disorganized condition of the native tribes, and 
made several highly profitable forays into their settle- 
ments. The losses thus caused had the effect of bringing 
the different races to their senses. They seemed to realise, 
at last, that they were powerless while divided; and, 
therefore, as a great tribal battle near Carlisle, in 573, 
had established the supremacy of the hardy Gadeni, the 
leaders of that people succeeded in bringing about a union 
for mutual defence. The Britons of Lancashire, Cumbria, 
and the whole of the western lowlands were included in 
this new confederacy, and it was thenceforth known as 
the Kingdom of Strathclyde. It was separated from 
Angle-land on the north-west by the great forest of 
Ettrick ; and by that formidable earthen rampart, called 
the Cattrail, which runs from near Galashiels, through 
the county of Selkirk, to Peel Fell on the south side of 
Liddesdale. Every available hill was at once strength- 
ened by earthen terraces; stores were accumulated for 
the men who had to defend them; and the passes all 
along the frontier were placed in readiness for the deci- 
sive struggle that was so speedily. to ensue. 
THE BATTLE OF THE CATTRAIL. 
If the men of Strathclyde had boldly assumed the 
offensive, it is probable that a march into Coquetdale, or 
a determined dash down the valley of the North Tyne, 
would have enabled them to wrest much of their lost ter- 
ritory from the Anglian holders. But though secretly 
preparing for a great battle, they could not restrain their 
ardour, and a series of small but annoying raids served to 
acquaint their enemies with what was going forward. It 
thus happened that, while the Britons were gradually 
concentrating for an attack that should be irresistible, the 
Angles were made acquainted with all their movements, 
and were in that way enabied vo take precautions against 
the expected onslaught. It was not until the autumn of 
580 that the native allies decided upon a general advance. 
The harvest season had just concluded when they began 
to assemble in the vicinity of the Cattrail, and every 
British tribe was represented by its most trusty ‘‘braves,” 
The combined force was under the command of Urien—a 
chivalrous old chieftain from the foot of Helvellyn—who 
had oft before taken the initiative against the Angles. 
He is reputed to have been a nephew of the Southern 
Arthur, and to have performed deeds that even the 





Knights of the Round Table had never surpassed. When 
he took charge of his followers in the present instance, 
he found a mighty array of warriors around him. They 
had an abundance of provisions; a numerous camp fol- 
lowing; and made merry, over their bright and pleasantly 
tasted mead, in many a torchlight glen. But “the yel- 
low beverage, though sweet, was ensnaring.” It made 
the reapers sing of war—war with the shining wing—but 
it was as fatal as poison in the action they were preparing 
to fight. It raised their courage and enthusiasm to the 
utmost; but it dulled the cunning of their brain. And 
yet they never needed their acuteness more than in the 
enterprise before them. The antagonist they were about 
to meet was the wily Theodoric, one of the most powerful 
sons of Ida, and a man who never lost a chance. Like 
his father, he also had gained an unenviable reputation 
as the Flamddwyn, or Flame-bearer, and his acts afforded 
ample justification for the title. No sooner did he learn 
that the Britons were leaving their homes for the ren- 
dezvous in the Cheviots, than he sent his emissaries to 
plunder the deserted settlements, and to destroy all that 
could not be carried away. But while numerous bands of 
his savage adherents were thus employed, he did not 
forget the danger which threatened his own frontier. 
Many of the abandoned hill retreats were quietly occu- 
pied, and, having greatly improved their defensive works, 





strong garrisops were left in charge of them. Sloping 
entrenchments became in this way very noticeable fea- 
tures on every piece of rising ground, and serious ob- 
stacles they must have proved to any assailants. Having 
thus provided places that would check the pursuers—in 
case of an unexpected reverse to his arms—Theodoric 
headed his finely equipped forces in the direction of his 
carousing adversaries. He found them gathered near the 
fort of Guinion—which was the key to the kingdom of 
Bernicia on the north-west—and around this spot the 
clang of battle resounded for an entire week. The posi- 
tion of the stronghold is not very clearly defined. Some 
writers give the locality as on the side of Peel Hill, near 
the source of the Liddel; others near the head of 
Stanhope Burn; and others, again, at a secluded spot 
near the junction of the Tweed and Gala water. A few, 
without much evidence to sustain their contention, have 
asserted that the scene of the conflict was at Ewart, on 
the south-east corner of Millfield Plain, and that it took 
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place “against Ida in 570.” A battle may very likely 
have been fought against the Britons in Glendale ; but as 
the digging up of bronze swords appears to be the principal 
evidence, it is nearly certain that the date of such a 
struggle must be fixed a century or a century and a half 
earlier than the period under notice. Contact with 
Rome had quickly proved the inutility of bronze as a 
material for defensive weapons, and the Britons, even 
before the Saxon advance, were nearly as well armed as 
their piratical invaders. But there is another, and 
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equally strong, objection to the Ewart theory. There 
could be no battle with the famous Ida in 570, as that 
ruler died after a reign of only twelve years, and had 
been succeeded by Hussa and other of his sons before the 
advent of Theodoric. It is not wise, however, te dogma- 
tise about an eraso remote. All that can be fairly said 
is that the probabilities seem to favour 580 as the date of 
this eventful campaign, and that it was continued to its 
bitter end amid the splendidly fortified slopes of the 
Cheviots. Many of the ancient bards have dealt with its 
stirring incidents, and have conjured up ghastly pictures 
of the scenes that were enacted. Their accounts do 
not always harmonize—especially as to the name of 
the British leader—but if we accept the version of 
Taliessin, who was a friend of Urien, there can 
be little doubt that this fierce old warrior was chief 
among the heroes who struggled so long, and so 
tenaciously, for supremacy at the deep warditch. He 
was the “guledig” around whom the Britons gathered 
at the rosy dawn, and who saw so many of them 
cold in death before sundown. Weare told that there 
was a “brow covered with rage” on Urien, when he 
furiously attacked his foes at the White Stone of Galy- 
stein; and that many men were “gory-tinted” in front 
of the slanting mounds they strove to win. Both 
leader and lieutenants were conspicuous for heroic deeds ; 
but it was for the grand old chief that the highest appro- 
bation of the chroniclers was reserved. Exultingly they 
ask— 

If there is a cry on the hill, 

Is it not Urien that terrifies ? 

If there is a cry in the valley, 

Is it not Urien that pierces ? 

If there is a cry in the mountain, 

Is it not Urien that conquers? 


If there is a cry in the slope, 
Is it not Urien that wounds? 








But prodigies of valour are powerless against a well dis- 
ciplined foe. There were doubless many Saxons who, 
‘with hair white-washed and a bier their destiny,” would 
stand shivering and trembling with a bloody face. They 
were not alone, however, in their grief. Hundreds of 
stalwart Britons bad dropped beside them, and were 
already wailing on the gravel bank of Garanwynyon, 
when the noble Urien fell. One of the old bards tells us 
how the truncated body of this hero was buried on the 
slope of Pennock, and how the head, with ‘its mouth 
foaming with blood,” was carried in sorrow from the field. 
Owain, the son of this Cumbrian Bayard, also met his 
death at the hand of the Flamddwyn, and, when he did 
so, “‘there was not one greater than he sleeping.” But 
the fate of the old chieftain and his son was shared by 
many other mighty warriors. Of the 363 tribal leaders 
who followed him so furiously to the onslaught, there 
were only two who came safely from the ‘funeral fosse.” 
Though they had gone forth “flushed with mirth and 
hope,” and had dashed repeatedly through the Anglian 
throng, 


None from Cattraeth’s vale returned, 
Save Aeron brave, and Conan strong. 


Their golden torques, and their chains of regal honour, 
were collected from the dead 
warriors as trophies of the 
hardly-won victory, and their 
valuable stores were plundered 
or destroyed. The poorer fight- 
ing men had little but their 
weapons to lose, and _ these, 
together with the lifeless hands 
that had wielded them, lay for many along day after- 
wards amid the ‘‘ sweet flickering play of sunshine on the 
grass.” The survivors, utterly dispirited and demorlized, 
fled again to the dreary hills and moors of the west, and, 
for a generation at least, never again ventured to question 
the conquerors’ sway. Like thousands of their brethren 
in the South, they were compelled to seek a means of sub- 
sistence far from their old homes, and leave to the 
stranger the wooded lands they loved so well, and for 
which they had “ fought with such sublime tenacity.” 
Wiuram Lonestarr. 








The fortified hill, as shown above, is from a sketch 
in Roy’s “ Military Antiquities.” It is known as the 
White Cather Thun, and is situated in Strathmore. 
Though not directly referred to in our article, it furnishes 
an admirable illustration of the class of defences which 
the Britons constructed so largely in all parts of the 
North-Country. 

We are indebted for our ground plan of an entrenched 
hill to the ‘‘ Local Historian’s Table Book,” by Mr. M. 
A. Richardson. It represents a defensive work of the 
Saxons—constructed probably on a site from which the 
Britons had been ejected—and must have been of coun- 
siderable strength and importance. It is situated on the 
Coquet, a little below Harbottle, and doubtless played a 

rominent part in many of the early campaigns on the 
Northumbrian frontier. In addition to the splendid 
protection afforded by the river and its tributaries, the 
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triple rampires are all very formidable objects—being 
nine feet at the bottom and six at the top, and having a 
fifteen feet ditch in front of each uf them. On the 
weakest, or west side, there is a fourth line of entrench- 
ments ; but on the north-east the face of the hill is inac- 
cessible. The interior length of the fortress is 130 yards, 
and its breadth 90 yards, so that it was capable of accom- 
modating a large number of fighting men. 

The drawing of the torque is taken from a sculptured 
monument. The outer ring is only an enlarged view of 
the ornament round the neck of the figure, and it shows 
very clearly how the flexible bars of bronze, silver, or 
gold were twisted into the requisite form. 








The Gautp Loup. 





T was customary in the last century for the 
men of the village of Ford, every Shrove 
| 44} Tuesday evening, to play a football match, 
married versus single. The village at that time stood 
much nearer the church than it does now—in fact, 
under the very shadow of Ford Castle—and, we are 
told, the married men played towards the church, and 
the unmarried from it. Before commencing the match, 
all the men who had been married during the previous 
year were compelled to jump over, or wade through, 
the Gaudy Loup; otherwise they were not allowed 
to join in the game. The custom long ago fell into 
abeyance, and now is entirely forgotten; but another 
custom connected with the Gaudy Loup is yet remem- 
bered, and possibly had its origin in that connected 
with football, as Brand speaks of the custom in the 
North of England of demanding money from newly- 
married couples, at the church doors, for footballs. 

The Gaudy Loup was a pit filled with water, and 
generally full of rushes, that stood somewhere on the site 
of the plantation known as Neville’s Plantin’, and in close 
proximity to the Delavals’ cock-pit. The Castle Quarry 
in this plantation—so-called from its supplying the stone 
for the rebuilding of Ford Castle by Sir J. H. Delaval— 
eventually swallowed up this pit, and another and the 
last “‘gaudy loup” was found in a field on Ford Hill 
Farm, which field is now glebe land, on the south of 
Ford Rectory. Some years ago, the custom having died 
out, and the pit being a nuisance, Mr. Ralph Chisholm, 
the tenant of the farm, had it filled up. Within the recol- 
lection of old people still living, the bridegroom was 
required, on the occasion of a wedding at Ford Church, 
to jump over, or wade through, the Gaudy Loup, or forfeit 
money to be expended in drinking to the health of the 
newly-married couple. 

A little picture, ‘‘Going to the Gaudy Loup,” repre- 
senting Lord Delaval on one of his two favourite white 
ponies, Abraham and Isaac, was long a memento of the 
custom to the villagers of Ford. When Lord Delaval 
returned to Ford Castle in 1803 from Seaton Delaval, 

where he had been married, in his old days, to his second 





wife, Miss Knight, some one was bold enough to remind 
him of the Gaudy Loup, and his lordship, taking the hint 
in good part, rode up the hill to view the hole; but, it is 
needless to say, preferred paying the forfeit, which he 
did in a very handsome manner. The little picture, in its 
black frame, hung for years over the fireplace in the 
cottage of Molly Swan, at Ford, until, it is said, it was 
presented to the Marchioness of Waterford when she 
went to reside at Ford Castle, 

The Gaudy Loup being some distance from the church, 
the paten stick seems to have been eventually found more 
convenient. This stick was placed before the church door 
when a newly-married couple was leaving the sacred 
edifice, and the bride as well as the bridegroom was re- 
quired to leap it, or forfeit the usuai money. This 
practice not being in conformity with the ideas of the 
rector, he tried to discourage it. Other influence was 
also brought to bear, and the villagers, not wishing to 
give up old “rights,” abandoned the churchyard for the 
outside of the churchyard gates, Here, on the king’s 
highway (close to the old mounting steps for pillion 
riders), fearing no interruption, they tried the paten 
stick again ; but, the stick not being long enough, a rope 
was substituted, either end being held at one of the gate 
piers. Although difference of opinion exists in the 
parish as to the desirability of discontinuing this custom, 
the young people who scram‘le for “‘coppers” on such 
occasions do not appear inclined to let it drop. Nor is it 
altogether certain that the bridal parties are averse to 
it, for not long since, on the occasion of a double 
wedding, the brides and bridegrooms seemed to enjoy 
the fun as much as any of those present. 

CuTHBERT Home Trasiaw. 


xs 


A “Gaudy,” or ‘*Gaady day,” as it is called, is a high 
day or holiday familiar to the pitmen of Northumberland, 
as to the authorities of the University of Oxford. At the 
latter, the term is applied to the day when the governors 
dine together in their hall. This dinner happens only on 
the ‘‘ gaudies,” or feast days. Charles Lamb, in his “‘ Re- 
collections of Christ’s Hospital,” tells us how the lads 
there saved up for a “‘gaudy day.” In Northumberland, 
a day devoted to holiday, festivals, or revelry is known 
by the same name. 

When the pitman heard the notes of the cuckoo for the 
first time, there was no work that day, for all hands kept 
it as a “‘gaudy.” And so the observances of Shrove 
Tuesday, or the festivities of a great wedding, were 
equally made the occasion for a “‘ gaudy day.” 

The origin of the word is plainly from the Latin 
gaudium, joy. So we have “to gaud,” to sport, to keep 
festival; ‘‘gaudery,” the finery worn on such occasions ; 
and the “‘ gaudy loup,” or leap compulsory on the festive 
day. 

The custom of obstructing the exit of a newly-married 
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couple from the church until payment is made to the 
clamouring villagers is a very common one. In Cumber- 
land, the gates of ‘the churchyard are all locked, and the 
bridal party remain prisoners till ransom can be arranged. 
At Bamborough and at Holy Island, there is what is 
called “the petting stone,” over which the bride is lifted 
as she leaves the church. The ceremony is said to be a 
specific against her “taking the pet”; but, like the 
**paten” or “ petting stick” at Ford, the object of the 
obstruction is to obtain a money equivalent for com- 
muting the ordeal. R. Ortver Hzstopr. 


Two Famous Waterfalls: 
Aavore and Colwith. 





tiful waterfalls. Two of them are pictured 
in the accompanying engravings, one of 

: which—the Falls of Lodore—is copied from 
a photograph by Mr. Alfred Pettitt, the Art Gallery, 
Keswick. 

Lodore is situate near the 
head of Derwentwater, and 
about three miles from Kes- 
wick on the road leading to 
Borrowdale. The locality is 
strikingly picturesque, and by 
some writers has been com- 
pared to the Trossachs in 
Scotland. The approach to | 
the fall is from the rear of 
an hotel, past fish preserves, 
over a foot bridge, to a wide 
chasm filled with huge boul- 
ders. Above tower the rocky 
heights of Gowder Orag and 
Shepherd’s Crag, both adorned 
with many varieties of foliage. 
The view of the chasm with 
its buttresses of rocks is the 
real sight of the place, and 
not the stream which courses 
through it. Seen on a sum- 
mer evening, when the lights 
are rich and the shadows deep, 
the scene is grandly imposing, 
whatever may be the state of 
the stream. Lodore is oftenest 
visited when the water is low, 
and much disappointment is 
then experienced. To see it 
in its full glory the fall 


should be viewed immediately after a storm, when the 
water comes down with a thundering sound that may be 
heard as far away as the Friar’s Crag, near Keswick. 
Lodore cannot be called a cascade, being an intricate 
series of little falls, not continuous as a cataract, but split 
and disjointed by rocks. It is not an easy matter to 
arrive at the exact height, but in the aggregate it may be 
about 150 feet. The instrinsic merits of the waterfall are 
granted by all, but it undoubtedly owes much of its popu- 
larity to the rhyming description of it by Southey, which, 
extravagant as it may be in language, is not far from a 
true description. Here is the poem :— 


How does the water come down at Lodore? 
My little boy asked me thus, once on a time. 
Moreover, he tasked me to tell him in rhyme; 
Anon at the word there first came one daughter, 
And then came another to second and third 
The request of their brother, and hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, with its rush and its roar, 
As many a time they had seen it before. 
So I told them in rhyme, for of rhymes I had store. 
And ’twas in my vocation that thus I should sing, 
Because I was Laureate to them and the King. 


From its sources which well 

In the tarn on the fell, 

From its fountain in the mountain, 
Its rills and its gills, 

Through moss and through brake, 


THE FALLS OF LODORE, LAKE DISTRICT. 
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It runs and it creeps, 

For a while till it sleeps 

In its.own little lake, 

And thence at departing, 
Awakening and starting, 

It runs through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds, 
Though meadow and glade, 
In sun and in shade, 

And through the wood shelter, 
Among crags and its flurry, 
Helter-skelter—hurry-skurry. 


How does the water come down at Lodore? 


ere it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling : 
Here smoking and frothing, 
Its tumult and wrath in, 
It hastens along, conflicting and strong, 
Now striking and raging, 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among. 


Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Twining and twisting, 
Around and around, 
Collecting, disjecting, 
With endless rebound ; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in ; 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzing and deafening the ear with its sound, 


Reeding and speeding, 

And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And whitening and brightening. 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling 


COLWITH FORCE, LAKE DISTRICT. 


And shaking and quaking. 

And pouring and roaring, 

And waving and raving, 

And tossing and crossing, 

And flowing and growing, 

And running and stunning, 

And hurrying and skurrying, 

And glittering and frittering, 

And gathering and feathering, 

And dinning and spinning, 

And foaming and roaming, 

And dropping and hopping, 

And working and jerking, 

And heaving and cleaving, 

And thundering and floundering ; 
And falling and crawling and sprawling. 
And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And es and troubling and doubling, 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering ; 


And gleaming and steaming and streaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 
Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing. and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 

And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing, — 
And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are toadiog, 

All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar— 

And this way the water comes down at ore. 

Colwith force is a waterfall or series of cascades, on 
the Little Langdale River, situate about five miles west- 
south-west of Ambleside. The stream is broken by pro- 
jecting rocks, rushing amongst them in four falls and 
intermediate cataracts to the aggregate depth of 152 feet, 
the last fall being about 70 feet. It is hardly possible to 

see the whole of the cascade from one 
point of view: hence the artist has been 
able to give only a sketch of the last fall. 
The view from below is very grand, the 
mountain known as the Wetherlam rising 
grandly above. Colwith force is much 
visited by tourists during the summer 
months, and a guide who keeps the key 
of the door leading to it generally calls 
attention to the remains of a bridge which 
was thrown across the chasm for the conve- 
nience of visitors at the suggestion of Mr. 
Ruskin, who regards Colwith Force as one 
of the finest of its kind in the Lake District. 
The bridge, however, was not allowed to 
remain intact very long, as it was thought 
that tourists would commit depredations 
in the woods on the opposite bank of the 
chasm: so that portion immediately 
adjoining the south side was destroyed. 
Sufficient, however, remains to afford a 
standpoint from which a fine view can be 
obtained. 
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Men of Mark Twirt Tyne anv 
Tweed. 


By Richard Welford, 





Sit Robert Brandling, 
MAYOR OF NEWCASTLE, KNIGHT, AND M.P. 


Like as the brand doth flame and burn, 
So we from death to life must turn. 
—Ancient Brandling Epitaph. 


endless genealogies,” against which St. Paul 
warned Timothy, it would appear that the 
: Brandlings of Gosforth enjoyed ‘‘ the claims 
of o descent.” For, according to an elaborate family 
tree, compiled by some veracious flatterer, they could be 
traced back, through seven English kings, three Scot- 
tish monarchs, an emperor of Germany, and a noble 
assortment of dukes and marquises, earls and baronets, 
not to mention knights and esquires, to William the 
Conqueror and Malcolm the Third of Scotland! But, 
whencesoever they came, or whatsoever may have been 
their relationship to the high and mighty personages 
above noted, the Brandlings were undoubtedly a race of 
strong-minded and courageous men, who, from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century down to our own day, 
helped to make local history, and to impress their works 
and ways upon successive generations of North-Country 
people. In the old times they were distinguished by 
strength of will, tenacity of purpose, and a kind of 
blustering independence which sometimes mounted to 
heroism and at other times degenerated into obstinacy. 
At a later period they were leaders in political warfare, 
pioneers in coal-mining and railroad enterprise, dis- 
pensers of unstinted hospitality, and either promoters or 
supporters of nearly every scheme that promised to bring 
substantial benefit to the industries of Tyneside. 

Robert Brandling, who may be said to have laid the 
foundation of the family fortune, was one of the sons of 
John Brandling, Sheriff of Newcastle in 1505-6, Mayor 
during the first year of Henry VIII., and thrice after- 
wards. He commenced the active business of life as a 
merchant adventurer, and, interesting himself in muni- 
cipal matters under the auspices of his father, was 
elected to the Shrievalty on Michaelmas Monday, 1524. 
The office of Mayor was conferred upon him in 1531, and 
he was chosen to occupy the same high position (being 
also Governor of the Merchants’ Company) for the 
municipal year 1536-7—the year which saw the beginning 
of the Reformation in England, and the end, as well as 
the beginning, of a rebellion against it, known through- 
out the Northern Counties as the ‘‘ Pilgrimage of Grace.” 
At a muster of the whole population of Newcastle 
capable of bearing arms, taken in 1539, he appears as an 


alderman of four wards—Ficket Tower, Monboucher 
Tower, the New Gate, and Andrew Tower—able to offer 
for the king’s service (besides himself) eight servants well 
furnished in all points with bows, halberts, and harness, 
“‘and more if need be.” He was Mayor for the third 
time in 1543-4, when the Earl of Hertford, coming to 
Newcastle with an army for the invasion of Scotland, 
reported the town to be “‘utterly disfurnished, and un- 
provided of all manner of grain ” suitable for the victual- 
ling of troops. About this time, too, he obtained from 
the master and brethren of the Mary Magdalene Hospital 
a long lease of their lands at the north end of the town, 
including a coal mine in “St. James’s Close,” with 
liberty to sink pits at “Spittel Tongs” and Jesmond 
Fields, and became the purchaser of the tract of land 
belonging at the Suppression to the Nunnery of St. 
Bartholomew, known as the Nun’s Moor. 

Occupying the important position which repeated 
occupancy of office and gradual acquisitions of property 
indicate, Robert Brandling was able to entertain at his 
mansion in the Bigg Market, called ‘‘The Great Inn,” 
Lord Protector Somerset, who, upon the accession of 
Edward VI., brought another army to Newcastle to 
chastise the Scots. Somerset marched away to the 
victory of Pinkie Cleuch (or Musselburgh), and when 
in honour of that achievement he was conferring knight 
hoods upon the chief men of his army, he remembered 
his Newcastle host, and made him a knight also. On 
the day that the troops, facing homewards, crossed the 
Teviot, Sir Robert Beandling became for the fourth 
time Mayor of Newcastle, and shortly afterwards one 
of the town’s representatives in the House of Commons. 

It was the first Parliament of King Edward VI. to 
which Sir Robert Brandling was elected—a Parliament 
which, following the policy of the previous reign, 
placed at the disposal of the Crown the chantries, 
chapels, and lay guilds of the kingdom. Commissioners 
were appointed in the various counties by royal letters 
patent to survey and value them, and Sir Robert Brand- 
ling was one of those who acted for a part of the 
bishopric of Durham. The closing days of this Parlia- 
ment (April, 1552) were marked by a proceeding which 
long afterwards was cited as an illustration of the power 
of the House of Commons to punish offences against 
its members. Sir Robert Brandling charged Sir John 
Widdrington, Henry Widdrington, and Ralph Ellerker 
with an assault, and Henry Widdrington confessing that 
he “‘ began the fray upon Mr. Brandling,” was committed 
to the Tower, his alleged accomplices being released 
Before the year was out Sir Robert Brandling, in a con- 
test of a different character, received a vast addition 
to his already considerable territorial possessions. To 
understand the matter aright, it is necessary to turn 
back the pages of local history for the better part of half 
a century. 

On the 26th November, 1510, Thomas Surtees, the 
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last of a long line of his name who had held the manors 
of North Gosforth, Felling, and Middleton-in-Teesdale, 
died. His father had been twice married. Thomas and 
a sister named Catherine were the children of the first 
marriage; from the second union came a half brother 
named Marmaduke. On the death of Thomas, his sister 
Catherine, who had married John Place, of Halnaby, 
claimed the estates as heir (of the whole blood) to her 
brother, and Marmaduke claimed them as heir (of the 
half blood) to his father. While these claims were 
pending, Robert Brandling married Catherine Place’s 
daughter Anne, and became, in right of his wife, a 
party to the contention. Forty years passed away, 
and then, on the 5th October, 1552, the suit ended in 
Sir Robert Brandling’s favour. 

The acquisition of these fruitful estates, while they 
added to his wealth and importance, did not improve Sir 
Robert Brandling’s position at Court. He was not a Refor- 
mer, or a friend of Reformers, and when, in the begin- 
ning of 1553, a new Parliament was ordered to assemble, 
and the King’s Council ‘* recommended ” suitable persons 
to the constituencies, Robert Lewin and Bertram Ander- 
son were elected members for Newcastle. Their tenure of 
office was not of long continuance, though it was marked 
by the annexation of Gateshead to Newcastle, and the 
division of the bishopric of Durham. Queen Mary came 
in during the summer, and the Reformers went out. Her 
Council, adopting the tactics of their predecessors, 
‘*recommended ” their nominees so strongly that “‘ very 
few Protestants were chosen,” and Sir Robert Brandling 
regained his seat. 

Twice more—in 1555, under Queen Mary, and in 1563, 
under Queen Elizabeth—the lord of Gosforth and Felling 
was sent to represent his native town of Newcastle in the 
House of Commons; once more—in the municipal year 
1564-5—he was elected Mayor of the town and Governor of 
the Merchants’ Company. Between whiles he served on 
commissions and inquisitions, and discharged the various 
duties attaching to his office as an alderman and magis- 
trate. From a complaint made against him at the Privy 
Council by Cuthbert Bewicke, it would appear that in 
March, 1562, he was accused of treason ; if so, the charge 
must have broken down, for it was in the following 
December that he received the honour of election for the 
last time to Parliament. 

Shortly after the feast of Pentecost, 1568, when his 
younger brother, Henry, was Mayor of Newcasile, Sir 
Robert Brandling died. He left no lawful issue, and he 
had made no proper will. A paper writing, purporting to 
be a testamentary deed, but apparently a forgery, was ex- 
hibited by the Mayor at the Consistory Court of Durham, 
and the examination which followed led to some remark- 
able and not very creditable disclosures respecting family 
affairs, all of which may be read in ‘‘ Depositions and other 
Ecclesiastical Proceedings from the Courts of Durham,” 
published by the Surtees Society. William Brandling: 


nephew of Sir Robert, who was away at the time, having 
“suddenly, upon a displeasure, departed into Flanders,” 
was declared to be the true and undoubted heir to his 
extensive possessions, and he obtained them, and held 
them in spite of the efforts of his relatives to dislodge 
him. About this somewhat obtrusive member of the 
Brandling family, his drunken brawl in St. Andrew’s 
Churchyard, and other immoralties, there is enough, and 
more than enough, in the same Surtees Society’s volume. 


Robert BVrandling, 


THE TURBULENT SQUIRE. 


Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name. Shakspeare. 


William, son of Thomas Brandling, who, as we have 
seen, succeeded in 1569 in establishing his claim to the 
estates of his uncle, Sir Robert, did not long outlive 
his victory. Having sown his wild oats, and married 
a daughter of the Newcastle family of Heley, he settled 
down to enjoy his fortune. But he had been no more 
than six years lord of Gosforth and Felling when he 
died. On the 2nd October, 1575, he was buried at 
Jarrow, leaving a wife with two infants, a girl and a boy, 
to succeed him. The younger born of the two children, a 
boy aged nine months at the date of his father’s death, 
inherited the property, and, unfortunately, he inherited 
at the same time a large share of his father’s quarrel- 
some disposition, ‘Robert Brandling, heire of Felling,” 
as the baptismal register of Jarrow names him, grew 
up to be an exceedingly headstrong, wilful, and turbulent 
personage—a man who terrified the clergy, astonished 
the populace, and disturbed everything and everybody 
that came within the range of his influence. 

When he was about thirty years of age, Robert 
Brandling did homage for his manor of Felling to the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham. In 1610 he obtained 
from King James I. a grant of the site of the Abbey of 
Newminster ; six years afterwards he added the ancient 
patrimony of the Lisles in South Gosforth to his North 
Gosforth manor, and about the same time obtained the 
fertile lands of Alnwick Abbey. The shrievalty of 
Northumberland came to him in 1617; he was elected 
M.P. for Morpeth in 1620; from which date his public 
life and noisy career may be said to have begun. 

One of his early manifestations involved the Corpora- 
tion of Newcastle. The journals of the House of 
Commons report that on the 26th March, 1621, he moved 
that the patent of Newcastle coals might be brought in 
‘* whereby they have received £500,000, and the hostmen 
impose 2d. upon a chaldron, whereby they have raised 
£200,000.” This was a hostile movement against a local 
monopoly. It did not succeed at the moment, but 
within a month the Commons had included the ‘“‘coal 
monopoly by Newcastle” in a list of grievances which 
they sought to have redressed. Meanwhile, the Mayor 
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and Aldermen revenged themselves by reporting, a8 con- 
servators of the Tyne, that they had failed to obtain 
reformation of abuses at Felling Wharf, which was in a 
state of decay, and had had soil thrown upon it, some of 
which had fallen into and obstructed the river. Then he 
set the Government at defiance, for, being appointed in 
1629 for the second time High Sheriff of Northumberland, 
he refused to serve, and fled into Scotland. From thence 
he returned, and, making his peace with the Privy 
Council, accepted the office, in order, as was believed, to 
annoy the burgesses of Alnwick and the ecclesiastical 
authorities, with whom he had been for some time at 
variance. Among other high-handed proceedings, being 
lay impropriator of the parish of Alnwick, he claimed the 
pews on the north side of the chancel of Alnwick Church, 
and went and occupied the seats of the Duke of North- 
umberland—defying both the duke and the church- 
wardens to remove him. For this and similar offences he 
was excommunicated—a penalty which he held in 
contempt and openly disregarded. Then he dragged 
sixteen burgesses of Alnwick before the Star Chamber, 
and they in return went the length of petitioning the 
Privy Council to take him in hand, alleging that not only 
did he abuse the Church and Churchmen, but had 
**several times laboured to take the life of his own 
children.” He had become, in fact, unmanageable and 
unbearable, and the whole county rang with his offences 
and misdemeanours. 

What these were may be gathered from the “* Acts of 
the High Commission Court at Durham” (Surtees Society, 
vol. 34.) He was cited to appear before the Court on 
the 9th of August, 1633, charged with various offences, 
Remarkable evidence was given against him. [For 
example, at Shilbottle Church, one Sunday after prayers, 
he called the vicar a ‘“‘scabt scounderell, priest, or 
fellow.” To Alnwick Ohburch he took a Scotchman, 
and insisted upon his preaching there, and when the 
curate remonstrated he called him ‘“‘base rascall, idle, 
druncken rogue,” and did ** jumpe him on the breast with 
alittle staffe,’ and struck him over the shoulder. 
Another clergyman of Alnwick he abused in the street, 
telling him he was a “‘druncken rogue, rascall, hedg- 
rogue, and the sonne of a hedg-rogue,” and that he would 
draw both him and his father ‘‘at horse tayles and 
banish them the countrie.” To Lesbury Church, where 
venerable Patrick Makilvian (who lived to be a cen- 
tenarian) was vicar, he went on a Sunday afternoon, and 
laying claim to the chancel, ordered the clerk’s stall to 
be pulled down. The vicar told him that no one had 
a right to displace the clerk but the Bishop and his 
court, to which Brandling answered that the proudest 
bishop in England durst not meddle with his inheritance, 
and if the vicar interfered he would pull down his seat 
and reading pew, and as for the “ usurping bishops” and 
their courts they were but “‘ bawdy” courts to oppress 
people and get money for themselves, while the High 


Commission Court at Durham was “the most wicked 
court in England.” He further abused him, calling him 
a “‘Gallaway rogue,” and threatening to “ly him in 
prisonn till he sterved and stincked.” The Dean of 
Durham he called ‘‘Mr. Devill of Durham,” and so on. 
All the evidence went to show that this degenerate 
descendant of Sir Robert Brandling was a most quarrel- 
some, abusive, and immoral man. 

It does not appear that the delinquent paid much atten- 
tion to the proceedings of the Commission. He appeared at 
one or two of the early sittings, and, being contumacious, 
was committed to gaol; but he broke the prison, and set 
subsequent citations at defiance. So witnesses were 
examined, and the judgment of the Court was pro- 
nounced in 1634 in his absence. The Commissioners 
sentenced him to imprisonment during the king’s pleasure, 
to be excommunicated, to make public submission in the 
church of Alnwick, and in St. Nicholas’, Newcastle, on 
several Sundays, and to pay a fine of £3,000 and costs. 

Whether Robert Brandling paid the fine, or whether 
he remained contumacious to the last, are questions that 
cannot be answered. Crown and Church had soon more 
serious matters on their hands than the punishment of a 
reprobate Northumbrian, and it is possible that, in the 
troubled times which followed, the delinquent and his 
delinquencies were overlooked and forgotten. The date 
of his death is also unknown. One “ Robert Branling ” 
was buried in St. Nicholas’ Church, Newcastle, in 1636, 
but there is no evidence to identify him as the turbulent 
squire, and conjectures are useless. All that can be said 
for certain is that, having been twice married, first to 
Jane, daughter of Francis Wortley, of Wortley, and 
secondly to Mary, daughter of Thomas, Baron of Hilton, 
he left six sons, the eldest of whom, afterwards Sir 
Francis Brandling, of Alnwick Abbey, succeeded him, 
and that none of them inherited, in any marked degree, 
their father’s propensities. 


Charles John BrandIing, 
M.P., AND FOUNDER OF THE N.N.V.C. 


Brandling for ever and Ridley for aye, 

Brandling and Ridley carries the day : 

Thess nie for ever and Ridley for aye, 
There’s plenty of coals on our waggon way. 


—Pitman’s Song. 

Sir Francis Brandling, eldest of the six sons born of 
the marriages of the quarrelsome Alnwick squire, was 
elected M.P. for Northumberland during his father’s 
lifetime. He sat in the last Parliament of King James 
I., and the first Parliament of King Charles I. (Feb., 
1624, to Aug., 1625), and in 1627 was High Sheriff of the 
county. Like his father, he was twice married. Like 
him, alse, he had six sons. There was no immediate 
fear, therefore, of the race dying out. His heir, Charles 
Brandling (1) wedded Annie Pudsey, of Plessy—an 
heiress, whose mother was a Widdrington. The third 
son of this marriage, Ralph Brandling, sold Alnwick 
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Abbey to John Doubleday, a Quaker, and brought (by 
marriage) the estate of Middleton, near Leeds, into 
the family. Dying without progeny, as two elder 
brothers had done before him, he left Middleton to the 
next heir—his brother Charles Brandling (2), who had 
married Margaret, daughter of John Grey, of Howick, 
ancestor of Earl Grey. Ralph Brandling (2) the only son 
of Charles Brandling (2) inherited Felling, Gosforth, and 
Middleton, and transmitted them to his second son, 
Charles Brandling number three. 

A considerable interval of abstinence from public 
affairs on the part of the Brandling family had occurred 
since Sir Francis held high office in the county of 
Northumberland. Charles Brandling the third was 
destined to end it. He was united on the lst September, 
1756, to Elizabeth, heiress of John Thompson, of 
Shotton, and shortly afterwards, finding the old seat 
of the Brandlings at Felling inadequate to his ideas 
of a family residence, he erected Gosforth House, and 
took up his permanent abode there. During twenty 
years, surrendering most of his time to local business, 
and making himself useful and popular in town and 
county, he prepared himself for more responsible duties. 
In 1784, having a couple of years earlier filled the office 
of High Sheriff of Northumberland, he was elected with 
Sir Matthew White Ridley to represent Newcastle in 
Parliament. Opposition to his return had been threat- 
ened by Stoney Bowes, the profligate husband of Lady 
Strathmore, who had represented the town in the 
previous Parliament, but it did not reach the polling 
booth. Such was the influence of the united names of 
Ridley and Brandling in Newcastle, that for many 
years no one ventured upon a hostile candidature. When 
Mr. Brandling retired, at the close of 1797, the seat 
was taken, as a matter of course, by his son, Charles 
John, born February 4, 1769. 

Charles John Brandling entered public life with every 
possible advantage in his favour. The family influence 
was far-reaching; the family relationships were wide- 
spreading. Four of his sisters were married—Eleanor to 
William Ord, of Fenham ; Margaret to Rowland Burdon, 
of Castle Eden, the builder of Wearmouth Bridge ; Eliza- 
beth to Ralph William Grey, of Backworth; Sarah to 
Matthew Bell, of Woolsington. He himself had been 
united, four years previous to his election, to a daughter 
of the ancient house of Hawksworth, of Hawksworth in 
Yorkshire. His wealth, too, if not profuse, was abund- 
ant. Improved methods of cultivating the soil and a 
growing demand for mineral fuel were increasing the 
revenues of his inheritance; and Gosforth and Felling 
were taking their place among the most profitable estates 
upon Tyneside. Riches, county influence, and the un- 
bounded confidence of a powerful borough constituency 
form admirable stepping stones to a useful and prosperous 
career. Possessing all these, young Mr. Brandling be- 
came the rising hope of the Tory party in this district; 


justifying their expectations, he was returned unopposed 
to three successive Parliaments—those of 1802, 1806, and 
1807. It does not appear that he made any great figure 


in the House; but he kept his party well together in 
Newcastle, and became a recognised leader of Conserva- 
tive thought and feeling in Southern Northumberland. 

At the dissolution in 1812, when he had been fifteen 
years M.P. for Newcastle, Mr. Brandling withdrew from 
Parliament. Not that he was tired of political life, for he 
continued to inspire the local adherents of his party, and 
to guide them by his counsel as before. But other and 
equally important matters demanded his attention. All 
over the North of England men’s minds were occupied 
by the growing power of steam—perplexed by problems, 
and sustained by possibilities, of applying that subtle and 
potent agent to purposes of locomotion, both by land and 
water. At the Yorkshire collieries of the Brandlings 
John Blenkinsopp was already, as we have seen, working 
his patent ‘‘ iron horse”; nearer home George Stephenson 
and William Hedley were experimenting in the same 
direction. It was evident that with every fresh aprli- 
cation of steam to engineering more coal would be 
required, and Mr. Brandling found it necessary to 
curtail his Parliamentary course in order to watch over 
his great mining enterprises, and prepare for their exten- 
sion and development. 

George Stephenson lived at this time, and for many 
years afterwards, at the village of West Moor, adjoining 
the eastern entrance to Gosforth House. Mr. Brandling 
was a watchful observer of his proceedings, and became 
one of his earliest friends and supporters. A disastrous 
explosion at Mr. Brandling’s Felling Colliery, in 1812, 
led to the invention of the safety lamp, and when the 
rival claims of Sir Humphrey Davy and George Stephen- 
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son to the honour of that invention were being discussed, 
Mr. Brandling took the side of his humble neighbour. A 
sum of £2,000 had been presented to Sir Humphrey, and 
one hundred guineas to Stephenson—a distinction which 
gave the friends of the latter offence. Mr. Brandling 
was consulted, and advised Stephenson to publish a 
statement of the facts upon which his claim was founded. 
The latter, with the aid of his son Robert, drew up a 
narrative, and when it was finished, after many correc- 
tions, and fairly copied out, father and son, Dr. Smiles 
tells us, set out to put the joint production before. Mr. 
Brandling at Gosforth House. Glancing over the letter, 
Mr. Brandling said, ‘‘ George, this will never do.” ‘It 
is all true, sir,” was the reply. ‘* That may be, but it is 
badly written,” and, taking up his pen, the squire revised 
the letter and fitted it for publication in the local news- 
papers. He took the chair at a public meeting which 
followed, and when a_ subscription for Stephenson, 
amounting to £1,000, had been raised—towards which 
he and his various partners contributed 275 guineas—he 
presided and made the presentation. The Newcastle 
Chronicle, reporting the proceedings, adds :—‘‘The 
cheerful and convivial spirit displayed by the chairman 
soon infused itself into the company, and rendered this 
meeting, from its commencement till its close, a scene of 
festivity and good-humour seldom witnessed.” 

The “convivial spirit displayed by the chairman” was 
a characteristic of the English gentleman in those 
roystering days of the Prince Regent. People dined 
together, not wisely perhaps, but well and often; and 
there were public gatherings and patriotic demonstra- 
trations, which always meant unlimited health-drinking 
and song-singing—the “feast of reason and the flow of 
soul.” In this way every year, by organizations called 
Pitt Clubs, “‘the immortal memory of William Pitt ” 
was revered. Of the Northumberland and Newcastle 
Pitt Club, started in 1813, Mr. Brandling was a founder 
and the first President. 

The martial ardour that found expression at these 
convivial clubs was consolidated shortly after their 
formation by commercial depression and general dis- 
content. Riot and tumult broke out all over the 
country, and the moneyed classes feared a general in- 
surrection. To allay these fears and prepare for eventu- 
alities in the North of England, there was formed in 
December, 1819, under Mr. Brandling’s command, ‘‘ The 
Northumberland and Newcastle Volunteer Cavalry,” 
to which was attached a troop of dismounted 
yeomanry raised in Newcastle. Before, however, the 
movement could be made effective the death of 
George III. involved a dissolution of Parliament, 
and Mr. Brandling’s military aspirations were engrossed 
in political warfare. At the previous general election 
(1818) Mr. Thomas Wentworth Beaumont had been re- 
turned, in succession to his father, as the colleague of Sir 
C. M. L. Monck, in the representation of the county, and 


his conduct in Parliament had given his Conservative 
supporters good ground for dissatisfaction, for, as ex- 
plained in the sketch of that ardent politician (Monthly 
Chronicle, vol. ii., p. 194), Mr. Beaumont, instead of sup- 
porting the Conservative Government, voted frequently 
with the Whigs. It was determined, therefore, that a 
candidate whose views and votes could be trusted should 
be brought out to oppose him. No one was considered so 
capable of overcoming the territorial influence of the Beau- 
mont family as Mr. Brandling, and he was induced to 
come out of his retirement and fight for his principles and 
his party. Preparations were made for a severe con tes 
but the call to battle had barely become audible when 
Sir Charles Monck declined to renew his candidature, 
and Mr. Brandling was returned to Parliament as the 
colleague of the man whom he had intended to exclude. 

On the 13th of December, 1823, the Town Moor of 
Newcastie was the scene of an interesting event. The 
Volunteer Cavalry assembled there at an extraordinary 
parade, and with admiring ladies and civilian friends 
massed around, Major Sir Charles Loraine, presented 
“the lieutenant - colonel commanding, Charles John 
Brandling, M.P.,” with a copy of ‘“‘the celebrated 
Warwick vase, found in Herculaneum,” weighing “‘ up- 
wards of three hundred ounces,” and, adds the chronicler, 
with visions of conviviality flitting through his brain, 
capable of holding ‘‘about eight quarts”! This was 
almost his last public appearance. In little more than 
two years afterwards, within three days of his fifty- 
seventh birthday, he was summoned to a higher court 
than the High Court of Parliament, and a few days 
later his remains were buried at Gosforth. 

Summarising Mr. Brandling’s political and social life, 
the editor of the Newcastle Magazine for June, 1826, states 
that, although he never made any pretensions to literary 
power, his conversation was that of a man of cultivated 
taste, and of an enlarged and well-informed mind. He 
was remarkably quick in his perception of genius in 
the fine arts, and equally eager to patronise it. To 
William Nicholson he gave commissions to paint groups 
of old servants, portraits of friends, and pictures of 
favourite animals. He purchased Henry Perlee Parker’s 
painting of celebrated characters in Newcastle, and em- 
ployed him to paint a companion picture of a merry- 
making in the servants’ hall at Gosfurth House, intro- 
ducing portraits of the domestics. In private life, his 
hospitality and his urbane and generous disposition were 
proverbial. ‘‘His manly and candid manner, his cour- 
teous behaviour to his friends and acquaintances, and 
his affable demeanour to all ranks were such as it would 
be difficult to parallel amongst men of similar wealth and 
connexions. His was the unostentatious and expansive 
and all-embracing hospitality of an ancient English 
Baron. He carried you back to the welcome and the 
cheer of feudal times, without reminding you of their 
servility.” 
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Mr. Brandling left three brothers, the eldest of whom, 
the Rev. Ralph Henry, succeeded to the property. To 
this clerical representative of the Brandlings came the 
misfortune of seeing the estates, which his family had 
held for 300 years, pass into the hands of strangers. He 
outlived his younger brother, Robert William, projector 
of the Brandling Junction Railway, chairman of the coal 
trade, and one of the receivers of Greenwich Hospital ; 
outlived also his brother John, Sheriff of Newcastle in 
1828-29, and Mayor in 1832-33; and died in Newcastle on 
the 26th of August, 1853, at the venerable age of 81 years 
—‘* the last of the long roll of Brandlings” of Gosforth 
and Felling. 








Challerforvd. 


Pewee) HOLLERFORD is a hamlet in the township 
| of Humshaugh and parish of Simonburn 
thirteen minutes’ ride by rail N.W. from 

i Hexham, on the Waverley Route to Edin- 
mae It stands on the west side of the North Tyne, in 
the midst of lovely scenery. The village itself has 
nothing particular about it, but it is much frequented 
by anglers, and the inn, which is a conspicuous object 
in our engraving, is one of the most comforable in 
Northumberland. Moreover, Chollerford is a capital 
starting point for tourists bent on surveying the Roman 
Wall, and particularly the neighbouring station of 
Cilurnum, or Walwick Chesters, the proprietor of 
which, Mr. John Clayton, has unearthed a *‘rowth” of 
Roman antiquities such as is scarcely to be met with 
anywhere else. 

The modern name Chollerford is a mere modification of 
the ancient British appellative of the place—Coill-uirin, 
‘““wood and water,” corrupted by the Romans into 
Cilurnum—and with the Anglian “ford” added. In 
long-past, pre-historic times, sun and moon worship must 
have been prevalent here, for the Romans, whose usual 
practice it was to incorporate in their theology and place 
in their pantheon the gods whom they found worshipped 
in the lands they conquered, raised altars at Cilurnum to 
the Moon goddess, knewn to the Britons as Comh-bhan- 
teinne, Latinized Coventina, ‘* the lady companion of the 
God of Fire,” the Sun. 

As the Tyne is subject to sudden floods, which come 
down almost like a wall of water, with little or no warn- 
ing, when there has been heavy rain up among the fells, 
the fords and stepping-stones by which it could ordinarily 
be crossed must have been always unsafe ; and so the pro- 
vident Romans would lose no time in setting about the 
building of a bridge, by which to keep open their com- 
munications east and west in all seasons and weathers. 
It had long been known that the vestiges of a Roman 
bridge were to be seen in the river opposite to Cilurnum, 
and within a short distance south of the modern village ; 











but the land abutment on the eastern side, which is by 
far the most striking feature of the work, was not dis- 
covered till the year 1860. Successive beds of sand and 
gravel had for ages encumbered it ; and at the time of its 
discovery a fir plantation grew upon this deposit, which 
had the fallacious appearance of a moraine, or glacier- 
debris heap. The river, too, which runs very rapidly, 
and is subject, as already observed, to great floods, for- 
saking for some distance at this place its ancient bed, had 
left the abutment dry, completely submerging the corres- 
ponding work on the opposite side. Dr. Bruce tells us 
that it was at the suggestion of Mr. William Coulson, of 
Corbridge, that Mr. Clayton engaged in the explorations 
which revealed to archeologists this fine specimen of the 
engineering skill of the Romans. Alexander Gordon, in 
his ‘‘Itinerarium Septentrionale,” published in 1726, 
describes the bridge as he saw it in the beginning of last 
century; and a plan of the whole structure, and a 
bird’s-eye view of the eastern abutment, is given in Dr. 
Bruce’s great work on the Roman Wall. There were 
three water piers, the foundations of two of which are 
still easily discerned when the water is low; and the 
third, lying under the east bank of the stream, was some 
time ago partly exposed; but to prevent the river from 
encroaching upon the erections immediately behind it, it 
was found necessary to restore the bank to its original 
state. 

Agricola is believed to have first formed the adjoining 
station, and also to have thrown some sort of bridge 
across the Tyne; but the works were certainly recon- 
structed or partly repaired by the Emperor Lucius Sep- 
timus Severus and his undutiful sons, in the beginning of 
the third century. The Notitia place the prefect of the 
second wing (ala) of the Astures at Cilurnum; and these 
**Sons of Somebody ” (hidalgos) from the skirts of the 
bleak snow-clad Vinnian Mountains, in Northern Spain, 
would find here, though in a latitude twelve degrees 
nearer the Pole, a climate milder than their native air, 
and scenery unsurpassed for beauty by any to be found in 
their native valleys. That it was an important station 
plainly appears from the number of Roman roads that 
converged upon it, and the great variety of inscribed 
stones, altars, votive tablets, &c., dug up on its site. 
Some have conjectured that it was here the Emperor 
Alexander Severus was murdered by the mutinous 
soldiers in the year 235, and that Elfwald, King of 
Northumbria, called by Simeon of Durham “a pious and 
upright king,” was slain in A.D. 788; the locality, at any 
rate, was “near the Wall,” and Elfwald was buried at 
Hexham. 

During the troublous times that succeeded the fall of 
the Roman Empire, the bridge over the Tyne at Cilur- 
num must have been destroyed ; and, when better days at 
length dawned on Nortumberland, another bridge on 
another site was erected. In the reign of Richard II., 
Bishop Skirlaw granted a release from penance, for thir- 
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teen days, to all who would contribute by labour or 
money to the repair of this bridge, which had fallen into 
decay ‘‘by the inundation of the waters,” ** whereby the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood ” were ‘in great dan- 
ger.” It would seem that an appeal had been made on 
behalf of the bridge three years before, but that it had 
nought availed. Repaired, however, it now must have 
been; and it continued to be serviceable down till the 
year 1771, when the ever-memorable great flood carried it 
away, along with most of the other bridges on the Tyne. 
Four years afterwards, the present structure was raised. 
It consists of five arches, four of which are seen in our 
view. 


Barnard Castle. 





HIS ancient seat of the proud Norman family 
S) of the Baliols is finely situated on the 
north or Durham bank of the river Tees. 
The ruins occupy more than six and a 
half acres. The rock on which the keep of this superb 
relic of feudal grandeur stands is eighty feet perpendicu- 
lar from the bed of the river. From the highest part of 
the ruins the visitor enjoys a commanding, beautiful, 
and most extensive prospect in every direction. Imme- 
diately adjacent to the river the banks are thickly 
wooded ; at a little distance they are more open and cul- 
tivated; but, being interspersed with hedge-rows and 
isolated trees of great size and age, they still retain the 
richness of woodland scenery. The river itself flows in a 
deep trench of solid rock, chiefly limestone and marble. 
The oldest part of the ruins is believed to date from at 
least the eleventh century; and tradition ascribes the 
erection of the castle to Count Bernard, son of Guy 
Baliol, who came into England in the train of William 
the Conqueror. He is said to have been famous for feats 
of arms against the Saracens, and was the ancestor of the 
short and unfortunate Baliol dynasty, which succeeded 
to the Scottish throne at two different epochs, under the 
patronage of the first and third Edwards, kings of Eng- 
land. The castle often changed masters during the 
Middle Ages. Upon the forfeiture of the unfortunate 
John Baliol, Edward I. seized the place, as well as the 
other English estates of his refractory vassal. Bishop 
Bek laid claim to it, as belonging to the regalia of his 
Palatinate ; but Edward, instead of allowing the validity 


of his pretensions, seized upon the Palatinate itself, with - 


all its pertinents, and bestowed Barnard Castle upon 
Guy Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in whose family it 
continued for five generations, till it passed into the 
hands of the Nevilles, on the marriage of Anne of War- 
wick to Richard Neville, the King-Maker. Warwick’s 
daughter Anne brought the castle once more into the 
hands of the Crown, through her marriage with the Duke 


of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. This over-ambi- 
tious prince made it his chief residence, and strengthened 
its fortifications for the purpose of bridling and suppress- 
ing the Lancastrian faction in the Northern Counties, 
Richard’s cognizance of the ‘‘ bloody and devouring boar” 
still appears, not only on the walls of the castle, but in 
several parts of the adjoining town. 

During the reign of Henry VII., an Act of Parliament 
was passed enacting that ‘‘ Barney Castelle,” which was 
“‘in the Kyng’s enheritaunce,” but was ‘‘ a lawless place,” 
in consequence of the disputed jurisdiction which the 
bishopric of Durham and the counties of York and North- 
umberland claimed over it, should in future be deemed to 
be within the county of York only, “that ys to sey par- 
cell of the Northryddyne of the same countie, any use, 
custom, privilege, or other matter or thynge to the con- 
trarie notwithstandynge.” This Act, however, does not 
appear in any of the statute books, but a copy of it on 
parchment is preserved in the Harleian Collection in the 
British Museum. How long it remained in force does 
not appear. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the castle was 
amongst the wide possessions of Charles Earl of West- 
moreland ; and on the rumour of his and the Earl of 
Northumberland’s rebellion, known as ‘‘ the Rising of the 
North,” Sir George Bowes, of Streatlam, possessed him- 
self of the fortress, and resisted the whole power of the 
insurgents for eleven days, surrendering at length on 
honourable terms. The bridge over the Tees leading to 
Startforth, which consisted in Leland’s time of three 
arches, is said to have been broken down during the 
siege, and the present bridge, consisting of two arches 
only, was subsequently built, dating from 1569. The 
castle was afterwards leased to Sir George Bowes; but 
James I. granted it, on the expiry of the lease, to his 
guilty and unhappy favourite, Robert Viscount Brans- 
peth and Earl of Somerset, on whose attainder it again 
reverted to the Crown, and was appropriated for the main- 
tenance of the Prince of Wales’s household. For this 
purpose it was demised to Sir Francis Bacon, attorney- 
general (the celebrated Lord Bacon), and others, for a 
term of ninety-nine years, in trust, to empower them to 
grant leases of the lordship or manor for twenty-seven 
years, or three lives, under certain rents, for the prince’s 
benefit; and the survivors of these grantees afterwards 
assigned their rights to Sir Henry Vane, cofferer to the 
king, who obtained, in the year 1635, from Charles I., a 
grant of free warren, with the offices of Master-Forester 
and Chief Warden of all Forests and Chases within the 
demesne of Barnard Castle, for him and his heirs. Four 
years later, he had sundry additional privileges conferred. 
William IITI., in 1699, created Barnard Castle a barony, 
and it now supplies one of the titles of its holder, the 
Duke of Cleveland, who, besides being Earl of Dar- 
lington and Baron Raby of Raby of Castle, is likewise 
Viscount and Baron Barnard of Barnard Castle. 
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During the Civil Wars, the castle was held for King 
Charles, but Oliver Cromwell forced the garrison 
to surrender, having, by the advice of a deserter 
from the royal army, erected batteries on a command- 
ing eminence on the Yorkshire side of the Tees, called 
Towler Hill, whence he levelled the engines of destruc- 
tion with such effect as to render a prolonged resistance 
out of the question. 

The ruins now show the remains of four courts, enclos- 
ing the space stated above, a considerable portion of 
which is occupied by the gardens of a neighbouring hotel, 
laid out with great taste, sc as not to interfere with the 
characteristic features of the place. The west or strongest 
side of the castle, crowning the lofty cliff, seems to 
have contained the state chambers. The south court is 
cut off from the others by a deep moat, and a wall forty 
feet high. The second or north-east court is in like manner 
separated by a moat and wall from the two smaller courts 
which lie on its west side. The third court, entered by a 
bridge from the second, lies on the east side of the castle, 
between the south court and the fourth court or citadel, 
from which it is also separated by a moat. A small oriel 
window, overlooking the Tees, still bears the boar of 
Richard III., carved within; and at the north-east angle 
of this court is a great round tower, known as Baliol’s 
Tower, about fifty feet high, and one hundred and fifty 
feet above the river, forming the principal feature in 
almost every view of the castle. It bears every mark of 
great antiquity, and is remarkable for the curious con- 
struction of the vaulted roof. It is said to have been 
greatly injured during the last French war by the opera- 
tions of some persons to whom it had been leased for the 
purpose of making patent shot. The area of the castle 


Lartington, 


Lartington, which is one of the prettiest villages in 
Britain, or indeed anywhere else, and which enjoys the 
rare privilege of not having a single public-house within 
its bounds, is situated on the south side of the Tees, about 
a mile from Barnard Castle. It is fortunate, likewise, 
on account of the adjoining kall being the property and 
residence of a family which may be said to have been for 
several generations exceptionally considerate of the 
highest interests of the people within the scope of their 
influence. The Withams, of Lartington Hall, originally 
from Lincolnshire, but settled for about two centuries in 
the North, and adhering, like so many of the County 
Palatine and Northumbrian gentry, to the Catholic 
religion, have intermarried with the Howards, Staple- 
tons, Silvertops, Salvins, Dunns, &c., but are chiefly re- 
markable as having been, many of them, very warm 
friends of popular education, and patrons as well as cul- 
tivators of science. To Henry Thornton Maire Witham, 
who died in 1844, the town of Barnard Castle is indebted 
for its Mechanics’ Institute, as well as its first Infant 
School ; and previous to the erection of the incomparable 
Bowes Museum, one of the chief attractions to intelligent 
visitors was the Witham Testimonial Hall, in the Market 
Place, raised as a memorial to that gentleman, who had 
been president of the institute and a liberal contributor 
to its funds. Mr. Witham, who was distinguished for his 
love of scientific research, laid the foundation stone, in 
1831, of a building attached to Lartington Hall, intended 
for a museum, which he furnished with an extensive 
collection of geological and mineralogical specimens, as 
well as a valuable collection of paintings by the most 





contains Brackenbury’s Tower, formerly 
used asadungeon. It has a large arched 
vault, with cells, and an opening at the 
top for letting down provisions to the 
wretches immersed therein. The inner 
and outer moats, with the sluices, and 
the situation of the drawbridges, may 
still be traced. In the adjoining 
grounds, called the Flatts, a large 
reservoir, called the Ever, was formed, 
and the water collected in it was con- 
veyed thence in pipes for the purpose of 
supplying the garrison, as well as the 
cattle enclosed within the walls of the 
outer areas, in times of public danger, 
for which protection the adjacent lands 
paid a rent, called Castle-guard-rent. 
The ruinous state in which the great 
fortress now exists is said to be mainly 
due, apart from the natural decay 
through time and neglect, to that Sir 
Harry Vane from whom Cromwell 
prayed the Lord to deliver him. 


esteemed masters of 
the Italian and Flem- 
ish schools, with others 
of more modern date. 
This museum, which 
is freely open to pub- 
lic inspection at all 
times, has been en- 
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entirely remodelled under the superintendence of the 
Rev. Thomas Witham, who has spared no expense to 
make it one of the most attractive and interesting institu- 
tions of the kind to be found in England. The building 
shown in our sketch is the school-house of the village. 





Cotherstone. 

The village of Cotherstone is not far from Lartington. 
Near it, on a steep, verdant knoll called the Hagg, over- 
looking the junction of the Balder and the Tees, is 
a fragment of the mouldering wall representing the 
old castle of the Fitzhughs, Lords of Romaldkirk, 
the last of whom is said to have been killed by 
falling, with his horse, over a stupendous rock 
rising from the riverside high above the encircling 
trees, and known as Percy Myre Castle, as he was re- 
turning at night from hunting in Marwood Chase. This 
is only one of the traditions and legends with which 
the neighbourhood of Cotherstane abounds. Indeed, it is 
the very centre of arich folk-lore district. Another tra- 
dition relates to « solitary rock on the adjoining moor, 
called ‘the Butterstone,” at which it is told that during 
the Plagne of 1636, when the fairs in the district were all 
“cried down,” and the grass grew in Newcastle streets, a 
kind of market was held, the country people, who were 
afraid of visiting Barnard Castle for fear of catching the 
infection, bringing their butter, eggs, and so forth to 
this stone, leaving them there, and retiring, whereupon 
the townspeople came in their turn and took away the 
articles, leaving the purchase money in a bowl of water, 
its passage through which liquid was supposed to do 
away with the msk of contagion. Down to quitea recent 
date Cotherstone formed part of the parish of Romaldkirk, 
but it isnow constituted into a separate ecclesiastical 
district, with a fine church, of which we give a view. 
The village is most noted, however, for its being one of 
the last places in the country where the ald custom, once 
general, of christening the young cattle and horses sur- 
vived; so that at one time, when its name was men- 
tioned, you would hear it said, as if proverbially— ‘“‘ O, 
aye, that’s Cotherstone where they kirsen cauves.” 
Cotherstone cheese rivals that of Stilton in flavour. The 
village is largely colonised by members of the Society of 
Friends. 


Barnard Castle Tragedies. 





HE ancient town of Barnard Castle has been 
fl the scene of several dark tragedies, one of 
which, shrouded in hitherto impenetrable 
mystery, stands as a notable exception to 

the popular belief that “‘ Murder will out.” 
Sixty years ago, the youths and maidens of the 
town and neighbourhood were in the habit of 


making frequent pilgrimages to the parish church- 
yard at Startforth, on the Yorkshire side of the Tees, 
to visit the grave of the hapless Hannah Latham. 
This poor girl belonged to Lartington. She was an 
orphan, nineteen years of age, and lived as farm servant 
in the immediate vicinity. Being induced to visit 
Barnard Castle, she got into a dancing-room in 
a public-house, where she remained till a late hour. 
A villain volunteered to see her home, and on 


’ the way thither, at a lonely part of the road, he 


took advantage of the poor girl’s helplessness, committed 
a brutal outrage, and, maddened by her stout resistance, 
maltreated her in such a way as to cause her death. In 
the morning her dead body was found at the road side. 
Singular to say, the miscreant was never discovered. In 
memory of a tragedy so shocking and so mysterious, a 
pretty obelisk was erected. The traveller from Barnard 
Castle to Bowes, Stainmoor, or Brough may see it from 
the road as he passes. There is an inscription on the 
stone to this effect :-— 

This pedestal is raised by voluntary donations to the 
memory of Hannah Latham, who fell the victim of a 
sanguinary villain on the Bri Road, within a mile of 
this place, on the Ist of January, 1813, and in the 19th 
year of her age. 

Ill-fated orphan, though no parent’s tear 

Was fondly shed in anguish o’er thy bier. 

Yet shall thy murderer, while on earth, remain 
The victim of remorse, despair, and shame. 

A much older story of crime is recorded in “‘The 
Barnard Castle Tragedy” of local collectors, Joseph 
Ritson having giving it that title in his “ Bishopric Gar- 
land,” from whence the ballad has been copied into the 
legendary division of Richardson’s ‘‘ Local Historian’s 
Table Book.” This ballad shows how one John Atkin- 
son, of Murten, near Appleby, servant to Thomas How- 
son, miller, at Barnard Castle Bridge End, courted How- 
son’s sister Elizabeth ; how, after he had gained her 
affections, he paid court to another; how he married 
this other by the treacherous advice of one Thomas 
Skelton, who, to save the priest’s fees, performed the 
ceremony himself ; and how Elizabeth, upon hearing the 
news, broke her heart, and bled to death on the spot. 
The writer of the ballad, after relating Atkinson’s deceit, 
proceeds thus :— 


Then pomuina ibe, Seay an see bis ane ; 
Drinking was his delight, his senses to doze, 

Keeping lewd company, when he should — ; 

Her money being —_ and they would tick no more, 
Then with a face of brass he asked poor Betty for more. 


He at length met with one, a serving maid in town ; 

She for good ale and beer oft time would pawn her gown, 
And at all-fours did play, as many people know— 

A fairer gamester no man could ever show. 


Tom Skelton, ostler, at the King’s Arms does dwell, 
Who this false Atkinson did all his secrets tell; 

He let him understand of a new love he’d got, 

And with an oath he swore she’d keep full the pot. 


Then for the girl they sent, Betty Hardy was her name, 
Who to her mistress soon an excuse did frame : 

‘* Mistress, I have a friend at the King’s Arms doth stay, 
Which I desire to see before he goes away.” 
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Then she to her friend, who she finds ready there, 
Who catch’d her in his arms—‘* How does my only dear?” 
She says, “‘ Boys, drink about, and fear no reckoning large,” 
For she pawned her smock to defray the charge. 


They did carouse it off till they began to warm ; 

Says Skelton : ‘‘ Make a match ! I pray where’s the harm?” 
Then with a loving kiss they straightway did agree, 

But they no money had to pay the priest a fee. 


oth Skelton, seriously : ‘* The priest’s fee is large ; 
fi marry you myself, and save all the charge.” 
Then they viight them both unto each other there, 


Went two miles from the town, and goes to bed, we hear. 


Then, when the morning came, by breaking of the day, 
He had some corn to grind, he could no longer stay ; 

‘** My business is in haste, which I to thee do tell ”— 
So took a gentle kiss, and bid his love farewell. 


Now when he was come home, and at his business there, 
His master’s sister came, who was his former dear ; 

** Betty,” he said, “‘ I’m wed, certainly 1 protest,” 
Then she smiled in his face—‘‘ Sure you do but jest.” 


Then within few day’s s his wife unto him went, 
And to the sign o’ the t, there she for him sent. 
The people of the ~—_ finding what was in hand, 
Stept out immediately, let Betty understand. 


This surprising news caus’d Betty fall in a trance, 

Like as if py ba dead ; no Sane che could advance. 
Then her dear brother came ; her from the d he took : 
And she spake up and said :—‘‘ O my poor heart is broke !” 


Then with all speed they went for to undo her lace, 
Whilst at her nose and mouth her heart’s blood ran apace ; 
Some stood half-dead by her, others for help inquire ; 
But, in a moment’s time, her life it did expire. 

“This story,” says Ritson, “being both true and 
tragical, ’tis hop’d ’twill be a warning to all lovers.” 

Barnard Castle was the scene of a more authentic 
tragedy in 1845. On the 9th of August, in that year, 
a tailor, named Joseph Yates, who had been drinking 
the whole day, fell in the evening into the company 
of three young men, named George Barker, Thomas 
Routledge Raine, and John Breckon. These youths, 
having discovered that Yates had some money in his 
possession, determined to rob him of it. So, about 
midnight, when he was in company with a woman 
named Catherine Raine, the three lads, with a girl 
named Ann Humphreys, followed him to a place on 
the banks of the Tees known as the Sills. There, 
after a short scuffle, they took his money, and then 
threw him into the river, where he was drowned. 
Returning over the bridge into the town, the men urged 
the women to swear to secrecy; but as Raine would not 
accede to their request, she was seized, thrown over the 
parapet, and was drowned also. Humphreys then swore 
to keep the matter a secret, and was permitted to go 
home. The bodies were found a few days afterwards. 

Humphreys kept her oath inviolate for nearly a year, 
and it was not till near the end of July, 1846, that 
any arrests were made. Barker was apprehended at 
Shildon; Raine at LEcclefechan, in Dumfriesshire ; 
and Breckon in Durham Gaol, where he was confined on 
another charge. All three denied any knowledge of the 
affair. 

The case against them came on for trial at the York 
Assizes, Angust, 1846, when Ann Humphreys gave 


evidence to the above effect, fully inculpating the three 
prisoners with the double murder ; but, inasmuch as her 
testimony was not supported by other witnesses, there 
was some doubt in the minds of the jury as to the pri- 
soners having actually committed the capital crime, and 
a verdict of “* Not Guilty ” was consequently returned. 

Further evidence was, however, afterwards obtained to 
corroborate that of Humphreys, and the three prisoners 
were arraigned on April 7, 1847, before Mr. Baron Rolfe, 
for robbery only. The grand jury having brought in a 
true bill, counsel for the defence put in a special plea of 
autrefois acquit, which, however, was disallowed. The 
trial, consequently, proceeded. 

Several witnesses testified to seeing Yates in an 
intoxicated condition in the streets of Barnard Castle, 
to seeing Yates with Raine, and to seeing Yates and 
Raine afterwards with the prisoners. But the evidence 
of Ann Humphreys was of the most remarkable character. 
As summarised in the statement of Mr. Bliss, the 
counsel for the prosecution, it was to the following 
effect :— 

She went to bed, she stated, between twelve and one 
o’clock, her sister, her father, and her child being then 
asleep. Being restless and uneasy, from some unaccount- 
able cause, she, without disturbing the rest of the family, 
dressed herself again, and went downstairs. While 
standing at the door, she saw Yates and Catherine 
Raine together. Then the three prisoners joined 
them, as did Humphreys herself, All six crossed the 
bridge over the Tees to the Yorkshire side of the river. 
Yates and the girl Raine walked before, followed by 
Ann Humphreys and Thomas Raine, Barker and 
Breckon bringing up the rear. As they were going along 
Raine said to Humphreys :—‘* Yates has some money. 
How must we do to get it from him?” She replied :— 
** Poor little fellow ! do not meddle with him. He will 
spend it all among you.” When they had proceeded 
about two hundred yards along the Sills, Barker began 
to quarrel with Yates relative to a coat which the 
former had been charged with stealing on informa- 
tion given by the latter. Barker asked Yates if he was 
goiag to appear against him on account of the coat’ 
Yates answered that he was. Barker then struck 
Yates several times, whereupon all three of the pri- 
soners pounced upon him, rifled his pockets, and threw 
him into the Tees, which was in high flood at the 
time. The two girls, naturally horrified, ran back to- 
wards the bridge, shouting ‘“‘ Murder!” The prisoners 
ran after them, stopped them, and silenced their 
outeries. They threatened that they would murder 
them likewise, if they would not swear secrecy. 
Raine refused to keep silence, and said she would 
tell the police; and so she was seized and thrown over the 
parapet of the bridge. Humphreys begged for her own 
life, which was spared on her swearing most solemnly 
never to divulge what she had seen. 
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The jury, at the close of the second trial, returned 
with a verdict of ‘‘ Guilty,” and Mr. Baron Rolfe, in 
passing sentence, used the following emphatic language :— 


It is impossible for any one who has witnessed the pro- 
ceedings of this trial, not to feel that you have been 
guilty of two of the most barbarous murders that 
perhaps the annals of crime ever furnished. You have 
succeeded, undoubtedly, in defeating the ends of justice 
hitherto; and I presume that, upon the first trial, 
material circumstances that have now come out in 
evidence were not brought forward, either because they 
had not come to light, or were not known to exist; 
for I am perfectly certain any jury which has heard 
what has been detailed on this occasion could not have 
the remotest doubt but that you barbarously, and not 
merely, as I suspect, for objects of plunder, but from 
some motives of revenge, murdered that young man, 
and followed up that with equal barbarity in murdering 
the young woman ; and I see enough to convince me that 

ou formed the desperate 7 of murdering Ann 

umphreys also. I confess I feel somewhat ashamed 
that the law is not able to reach you further than it is. 
But this I will say to you, that whether —_ lives shall, 
by the pleasure of God, be terminated early or protracted 
late, you will live the objects of abhorrence and detesta- 
tion even among your guilty associates amongst whom 
you will be ace. who will be ashamed and contami- 
nated at being with you. The severest sentence which 
the law allows me I shall pass upon you, and it is that 
you be severally transported across the seas, to such 
place as her Majesty, by the advice of her Privy Council, 
shall direct, for the space of fifteen years. 


And with the expatriation of the three prisoners this 
singular case closed, so far as the British public was con- 
cerned. The two trials, Latimer tells us in his continua- 
tion of Sykes, cost the county of York £1,309. 








The PNorth-Country Garland 
of Sung. 


By John Stokoe, 





THE DE’IL STICK THE MINISTER. 


}ROM the earliest ages, satire has been one of 
B) the most powerful instruments in the hands 
of poet or writer to lash those against whom 
they owed a grudge, or who afforded a sub- 
ject on which to exercise their talents; and priests and 
ministers of religion have been perhaps more than any 
other class the butts at which the bolts of sarcasm or 
raillery have been launched. 

“The De’il Stick the Minister” is a tune which has 
enticed the fancy of more than one rhymster to fit it with 
appropriate verse ; but the song which is here given, and 
which, we believe, was composed by Mr. John Farrer, of 
Netherwitton, was very popular about sixty years ago in 
Northumberland. It is, too, a felicitous example of that 
class of song which, pourtraying the characteristics of 
some well-known individual, and wedded to an air which 
everyone knew, was readily adopted and sung by the 
community. The tune is a well-known Northumbrian 





air, and is from an old MS, book dated 1764, now in the 
possession of the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle. 
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De’il stick the Min - is -_ ter! 


Our Minister he’s now fawn sick : 
Waes me, the Minister ! 

Wha’ll save us now fra Auld Nick, 
Gin the Lord tak’ the Minister ? 

Left to oursels, we ken fu’ weel 

The brent upstairs we canna spiel : 

We'll just turn back and meet the De il, 
Gin the Lord tak’ the Minister. 


Our Minister he has nae pride, 
Ne’er a bit, the Minister ; 
He just sits by our fireside, 
Kin’ he war no’ the Minister. 
He taks the gudewife by the hand, 
Says, ‘“‘ John, man, sit: what maks ye stand ?” 
Has a’ the bairns at his command— 
He’s a holy man, the Minister. 


The covenant he can explain— 
He’s a wise man, the Minister ; 
Thinks na religion like bis ain— 
We maun think like the Minister. 
The Papists are a wicked sect, 
They no belang the Lord’s elect ; 
Gin Parliament their claims accept, 
May the De’il stick the Minister ! 


Our Minister, he’s aft in want; 
He’s a puir man, the Minister ; 
Whate’er he wants we a’ mun grant, 
We maun supply the Minister. 
And aft to bim a horse we lend ; 
His wife and bairns on us depend, 
Tho’ our ainsels can hardly fend. 
May the De’il stick the Minister ! 
Yet still he’s useful in his place ; 
He’s a braw man, the Minister ; 


At ilka feast he says the grace, 
Nane fitter than the Minister ; 
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And when the glasses come in view, 

He says, ** We'll drink, but no get fou’, 

Sic deeds the Lord does not allow.” 
Yet fou’ gets the Minister. 


He preaches loud ; he saft does pray ; 
This says the Minister— 

**Ye need no fear your dying day, 
Gin ye be like your Minister. 

Ye’ll get abune, ye needna fear ; 

Be sure that after me ye speer.” 

But faith we doubt, when we get there, 
We'll no see the Minister. 


A Rorpburghshire Puet, 


By Sir George Douglas, Bart. 





“ulN the evening of the 2lst December, 1888, in 

the Cottage Hospital at Hawick, at the age of 

meetin) sixty-one, there passed away a man (he was a 
wood-turner by trade) whose name is probably by no 
means generally known throughout his native county. I 
have good authority—that of one, himself a professional 
man of letters, who knows the Colonies well—for stating 
that in Canada, Australia, and probably the United 
States, the name of James Thomson and his poems of 
**Hairst” and the ‘‘Wee Croodlin Doo” are household 
words. A certain amount of local reputation Thomson 
did, no doubt, enjoy; still it is difficult, in his case, to 
avoid recurring once more to the hard saying concerning 
a prophet in his own country. This is perhaps scarcely 
the time or the place to enter upon a critical estimate of 
Thomson’s poetry. As a poet he has no breadth of range, 
little originality in his choice of a subject, and perhaps, 
in a general way, as little in his method of treating one. 
Yet, in spite of all these disadvantages, the fact remains 
that much of his book—‘‘ Doric Lays and Lyrics,” pub- 
lished by Dunn and Wright, of Glasgow—is what another 
local poet in my hearing described it to be, ‘‘ real poetry.” 
In proof of this assertion, note in particular the passages 
which speak of children and the life of children. Again, 
if they be not ‘“‘real poetry,” by what means have 
Thomson’s lyrics succeeded in winning their way to vast 
numbers of hearts in which exile has perhaps only ren- 
dered more acute the sentiment of home? It is, of 
course, undeniable that a poet must be born, and cannot 
be made; but itis no less certain that aman who has 
been born a poet may be made a much better one. James 
Thomson of Hawick—witu reverence and regret let his 
name be spoken—owed all his poetry to his birth. 
**Should any of these simple rhymes,” he wrote in the 
preface to his book, ‘‘be the means of touching a chord 
in the heart, or kindling a smile of happiness or enjoy- 
ment at the fireside of the sons of toil, the author will 
be amply rewarded.” Such was the end which he pro- 


posed to himself; and he attained it. Below is reprinted 


one of the best known of his poems :— 


HOGMANAY. 


Up fra their cosie beds 
Afore the break o’ day, 
Skippin’ round the corner, 

Brattlin’ down the brae ; 
Hearts a’ sae happy, 
Faces biithe and gay, 
A merry band o’ bairnies 
Seek their Hogmanay. 


Careless o’ the blast sae bleak, 
Snawy drift or shower, 
Though the roses on their cheek 
Turn like the blaewort flower— 
Frae ilka door they’re jinkin’ 
To hail the happy day ; 
And they a’ gang a linkin 
To seek their Hogmanay. 


Bonny bairnies, come awa’, 
It’s little I’ve to gie, 

But ye shall ha’e my blessing a’, 
And ae babee. 

When manhood’s care comes o’er ye, 
Ye’ll mind the merry day 

When, happy-hearted bairnies, 
Ye sought yer Hogmanay. 


The Streets of Newcastle. 


Grainger Street, 





SYN)GAIN we find ourselves at the Grey Monu- 

#} ment, but this time we mean to saunter 

along the noble street to which has been 

== assigned the name of Newcastle’s greatest 

architect. We are within a stone’s throw of Richard 

Grainger’s birth-place in High Friar Street, just behind’ 

the present Dispensary. We have gazed on the mag- 

nificent work of the poor widow’s son—fortunate enough 

to win a rich wife, though—as we have strolled down 

Grey Street. Let us see now what there is to interest 
us in its worthy companion and rival—Grainger Street. 

Grainger Street, like Grey Street, is emphatically one of 
shops, and very handsome shops too. But our readers 
would scarcely thank us if we were to make an inventory 
of them. We are at the principal entrance to the Central 
Exchange Art Gallery and Reading Room. Shame upon 
us if we pass its door indifferently, for it is one of the 
sights of Newcastle. 

The history of the room is interesting. Grey Street 
had been laid out; Grainger Street planned out also; 
what was to be done with this considerable triangle of 
waste land left between them? Grainger’s first idea was 
to erect a Corn Exchange, which, being covered, should 
enable merchants and their customers to transact their 
business in greater comfort than before. For at that 
time the corn market was held in the open air in St. 
Nicholas’ Square (where the cabs now stand) on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays. At eleven o’clock on these days, a man 
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who lived in Drury Lane stationed himself at the head of 
it as the ‘‘ Major” proclaimed the hour, and rang his bell, 
whereupon the merchants opened their sacks, and the 
business began. Grainger, then, built the Exchange with 
this object in view. But the Corporation of that day 
would not fall in with it, They listened to the protests 
of the shopkeepers in the neighbourhood of St. Nicholas’ 
Square ; moreover, the occupants who were beginning to 
settle in Market Street declared that corn-laden carts 
would be unsightly before their doors. 

Well, in consequence of opposition of this sort, the Corn 
Exchange project had to be abandoned. It occurred then 
to Grainger that a place where the purposes of a news room 
could be combined with those of a commercial exchange 
was one much needed in Newcastle. Accordingly, in 
1839, this building was opened as an Exchange and News 
Room. Subscribers to the number of 1,132 had been 
obtained; there was, of course, the inevitable dinner, to 
which some four hundred sat down, and thereat the 
Mayor, Mr. John Fife, presided ; and so the scheme was 
continued until December, 1869. 

In that year it was found impossible to keep open the 
institution any longer. The rent was too heavy; the 
support accorded was inadequate. With an enterprise 
and a courage worthy of the highest praise, Messrs. T. P. 
Barkas and W. Tweedy—the reputation of the latter as a 
wood car.er was then at its height in this North-Country 
—came gallantly to the rescue. They determined to 


carry on the News Room and the Exchange, but to add 
attractions in the shape of an Art Gallery and occasional 
Industrial Exhibitions, There was a general feeling of 
relief when these public-spirited townsmen announced 
their intention; for it was felt that the conversion of so 
noble a building into a vulgar casino, or anything of that 
sort, would have been a downright calamity. Messrs. 
Barkas and Tweedy re-opened the building on the first 
of June, 1870, commencing with about 700 subscribers, 
which have since, under the management of Mr. Barkas 
(now Mr. Alderman Barkas) and his son—Mr. Tweedy 
having retired—very largely increased. 

The interior of the Exchange (see page 82) is striking 
enough. Twelve massive pillars, arranged in semi-circular 
order, mark the limits of the news room proper ; all else is 
open to the general public at a fixed charge per head. 
Here are the pictures, curiosities, articles of vertu, and so 
forth ; here, too, are held the concerts, &c. The exterior 
is in architectural harmony with the rest of Grainger’s 
buildings in the neighbourhood. The corners are rounded 
off, and surmounted by domes, beneath which are massive 
Corinthian columns. Few places of mere business can 
boast of more elaborate embellishments than can the 
shops in this part of the town. 

We may now leave the Exchange. Opposite us is 
Nelson Street, chiefly notable for its Lecture Room, 
which has been the scene of many animated political and 
theological meetings. So far back as the vear 1843, in the 





Grainger Slreel. 
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month of January, Robert Owen expounded his peculiar 
system here at great length. An Irishman present at- 
tempted to repiy to the lecturer, but was at once uncere- 
moniously ejected. He speedily returned, reinforced by 
a large number of his countrymen, who were indignant at 
the roughness displayed towards him. The doors being 
barred against the mob, they were attacked with sticks, 
broken bed-posts, chair legs, &c., until at length an 
entrance was forced, when the audience beat a hasty 
retreat by means of the doors and windows. Fortu- 
nately, no serious personal injury was done to anyone 
concerned in this foolish aftray. Then, in the month of 
July of that same year, John Bright addressed a crowded 
meeting bere on the then burning question of the Corn 
Laws. In May, 1857, John Frost, the Chartist, was pre- 
sented in this room with an address of congratulation 
from a number of sympathising supporters of his views. 
But it would be impossible to go at length through the 
list of public men who have stood on the platform of the 
Lecture Room, without writing, substantially, a history 
of the Radical Reform party in Newcastle for the last 
half-century, and that would be foreign to the purpose of 


these papers. Here, amongst others, Charles Attwood 
proclaimed his sturdy Radicalism, and David Urquhart 
aired his characteristic views on the diplomacy of Lord 
Palmerston. Here Charles Larkin often thundered 
against the Tories, and George Thompson brought an 
indictment against other forms of slavery than that 
which befel the negro, whose constant friend he was. 
Mr. Joseph Cowen was a familiar figure on these boards 
from his early years; and, later on, he was in the chair 
when Mr. Joseph Chamberlain first addressed a New- 
castle public meeting here. Sir Charles Dilke delivered 
from this platform the speech on the Monarchy which 
created so much stir at the time. Mr. James Watson, 
bookseller, Mr. James Gilmour, photographer, and Mr. 
Thomas Gregson, watchmaker, represented the more 
purely local Radicalism of Newcastle in this room on 
many and many an occasion ; all three have passed into 
the silent land. 
found expression here, from that of Father Ignatius and 
Thomas Cooper to that of Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh. 

Above this room is another, formerly known as the 


Theological opinion of all sorts has 
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Music Hall. Here Gavazzi has more than once declaimed 
against the teachings of Rome; here, too, Charles 
Dickens came, on his second visit to Newcastle, to give 
some of his popular readings from his own works. He 
would not go back to the Town Hall on any account; 
indeed, he is said have denounced its internal arrange- 
ments with Saxon force and emphasis. A little further 
along is a Primitive Methodist Chapel, the foundation 
stone of which was laid by the Rev. W. Clowes, of Hull, 
on November 21st, 1837. It was finished in the following 
spring, and will accommodate about a thousand persons. 
A little further along still is the Cordwainers’ Hall, 
whose motto was that ‘‘ oppression’s iron hand should ever 
be legally resisted.” The opposite side of the way is 
devoted to satisfying bodily wants in the eating and 
drinking line. Here also is located the Working Men’s 
Club—a very deserving and creditably managed institu- 
tion. The corner shop at 
the Grainger Street end was 
long known as ‘“ Barlow’s 
shop,” occupied for many 
years by the late Joseph 
Barlow, bookseller and news- 
agent.* We are now at the 
corner also of what is always 
called emphatically, Zhe Mar- 
ket; and thereby hangs a 
tale. 

We have seen already how 
Grainger made a clean sweep 
of the old markets of our 
town when he took in hand 
the formation of Grey Street. 
We may now see what he 
built in the place of what he 
had knocked down. Ina 
sense, the architect was an 
iconoclast; but he was not 
one altogether. He pulled 
down only that he might 
rebuild and restore; and 
this market building—cer- 
tainly one of the finest in England, perhaps the very 
finest, all things considered—is an excellent instance in 
point. It was finished and ready for its purposes on the 
22nd of October, 1835. Great were the rejoicings of the 
public on that great day. A grand dinner was held in 
the Vegetable (division of the) Market, and the then 
Mayor, Mr. J. L. Hood, occupied the chair. Nearly two 
thousand persons sat down; many more would have 
liked to have kept them company. It was very sensibly 
resolved by the erganisers of the feast that the charges 
should be moderate on such an occasion; and, accord- 





* Mr. Barlow, whose cheerfulness of temper was not affected in 
any way by the loss ot his eyesight, died in Northumberland 
Street, on October 15, 1886, in his seventy-eighth year. (See next 
page.) 


CENTRAL 


ingly, the guests at the lower part of the avenue were 
only charged a couple of shillings a-head, whilst those 
who sat at the upper or north-east end were required to 
pay five. So great was the demand for tickets, however, 
especially of the latter class, that many of them were sold 
for ten and even fifteen shillings a-piece. Altogether 
nine hundred tickets were thus disposed of. 

Whilst the lords of creation were thus feeding, the fair 
ladies, according to our amiable insular custom, were 
graciously permitted to look down upon them from a 
gallery specially erected for the purpose. About three 
hundred took advantage of these seats. Dinner over, the 
speech-making began, and some appropriate addresses 
were given by Mr. Ord, M.P., Mr. John Clayton (Town 
Clerk), and Mr. John Dobson. But the hero of the day, 
of course, was Richard Grainger himself, who, on rising 
to say a few words, was received with round after round 
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EXCHANGE ART GALLERY, NEWCASTLE. 


of enthusiastic cheering. Of this famous dinner in our 
modern local history, Mr. John Adamson, the learned 
biographer of the poet Camoens, is reported to have said, 
maybe with some pardonable enthusiasm :—‘‘ Nothing 
was like it since the days of Belshazzar; but instead of 
a prophet predicting impending destruction, we had a 
Mayor and Corporation that made the welkin ring with 
shouts of coming prosperity.” The banquet was held on 
the 22nd; the Market, in its various departments, was 
opened for business on the following 24th. 

Figures are not, as a rule, very attractive reading ; yet 
we fancy that two or three here may prove interesting to 
the good people who throng from all parts of the town, 
and from the surrounding country-side also, to ‘The 
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Market.” Let it be set down, then, that this temple of 
trade comprises an area of 13,906 square yards, or 
about two acres. Its length is 338 feet 3 inches; its 
breadth, 241 feet 7 inches. In the Butcher Market 
proper there are four avenues, which contain 183 shops, 
some of them, however, devoted now-a-days to the sale of 
other wares. Of these shops, no less than 157 were taken 
by butchers before the building was opened—a strong 
proof of their confidence in the stability of the enter- 
prise. There are 360 vertical windows, and 60 skylights 
in the eastern avenue alone. The original Vegetable 
Market is now mainly given up to the vendors of second- 
hand books. In this hall, as it was originally called, there 
were 55 shops and 104 windows. It is 318 feet long and 
57 feet wide. 

The Corporation paid £36,290 for the Markets ; but, as 
a set-off, they received £15,000 on account of the old 
market which had been demolished ; so that the net cost 
of the building to the ratepapers came to £21,290. On 
the opening day, the meat offered for sale exceeded any- 
thing previously known in the North of England; whilst 
the Green Market (for so was the Vegetable Market gen- 
erally called) was distinguished by an ‘‘ almost boundless 
profusion ” of exhibits. 

Of course so notable an event in the history of our 
town did not escape the local poets of the time. It 
may amuse the reader to transcribe one, of their 
“*screeds "—to use one of their own favourite words. It 
runs as follows :— 


THE NEW MARKETS. 
(Tune—‘* Canny Newcassel.”) 


Wey. hinnies, but this is a wundorful scene, 
Like some change that yen’s seen in a playhoose ; 
Whe ever wad thowt that the awd Major’s dean 
Wad hev myed sic a capital weighhoose ? 
Where the brass hez a’ cum frae nebody can tell, 
Some says yen thing and some says anuthor ; 
But whe ever lent Grainger ’t aa knaa varry well 
That they mun hev, at least, had a fother. 


About Lunnen, then, divvent ye myek sic a rout, 
For there’s nowt there ma winkers te dazzel ; 
For a bell or a market, there issent a doot, 
We can bang them at canny Newcassel. 


Wor gratitude Grainger or sumbody’s arl’d, 
Yet still, mun, it myeks ye a’ shuther, 
Te see sic a crowd luiking eftor this warld 
Where the Nuns used te luik for the tuther. 
But te yor awn interest dinna be blind, _ 
Tyek a shop there, whatever yor trade is ; 
Genteeler company, where can ye find, 
Than wor butchers, green wives, and tripe ladies? 


Ye see the wives naggle aboot tripe and sheep heeds, 
Or washing their greens at a fountain, 

Where the young Nuns used to be telling their beads, 
And had nowt but thor sins te be countin’; 

There the talented lords o’ the cleaver and steel 
May be heard on that classicull grund, sor, 

Loudly chanting the praise o’ their mutton an’ veal, 
Though they’re losin’ a happ’ny a pund, sor. 


When them queer Cockney folk cum stravagin this way, 
(Though aa’ve lang thowt we’re gettin aboon them), 
They'll certainly noo hae the mense just to say, 
That we’ve clapt an extinguisher on them; 


It’s ne use contending, they just may shut up, 
For it’s us can astonish the stranger ; 

They may brag o’ their lords and their aad king te boot, 
What's the use on’t ?—they hevent a Grainger / 


To the student of character, the Saturday scenes in the 
Market are often full of interest. Thousands pass and 
repass ; buxom housewives and rosy lasses jostle against 
sisters who have only too clearly the wearing marks of 
poverty. Each tradesman, every saleswoman is on the 
alert for customers, particularly if the goods are perish- 
able. One class of visitors always attract attention 
when they perambulate the Market, namely, the brides, 
bridegrooms, and bridesmaids from the outlying country 
villages. With these it seems to be the rule to “leuk 


JOSEPH BARLOW. 


throo the Mairkit.” On their appearance they are the 
observed of all observers. Nor do they seem to care 
a button for the good-humoured chaff which is occasion- 
ally addressed to them, especially if any of the party 
are recognised as acquaintances or customers.- Indeed, 
they rather seem to like the obtrusive attention thus 
paid them. What wonder? Why should they be angry 
or we surprised? Was there ever woman yet that 
wouldn’t turn her head to look at a bride, and then to 
criticise the husband ? 

Returning to Grainger Street, we notice on our left 
Market Street, with its huge drapery establishments, 
where you may buy anything you want in that line, 
from a pennyworth of tape to a bishop’s lawn sleeves or 
a duchess’s sables. Shop after shop of more or less hand- 
some dimensions are passed till we come to West 
Grainger Street. Near the end of this substantial addi- 
tion to Newcastle streets, we find ourselves between 
St. John’s Church and graveyard on our left, and the 
Savings Bank on our right. Of the latter it is only 
necessary to record here that it was founded in January, 
1818. The business was at first conducted in the Mayor’s 
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Chamber (or Parlour) in the Guildhall; then at the 
end of the Tyne Bridge; then in the Arcade; and now 
where we see it. Crossing Westgate Road, we pass by 
the Douglas Hotel, an imposing architectural pile, and, 
on the other side, the County Hotel, which is an enlarge- 
ment of an earlier (but substantially the same) building, 
and find ourselves in front of the Central Station. 

So come we to the end of this street of shops. But 
we must not forget to remind the reader that the part of 
the street we have just left is the palatial successor to a 
narrow and not particularly inviting thoroughfare, 
known as St. John’s Lane, sometimes Copper Alley, 
because wages were there often paid in coppers. 


The Miser of Retton, 





S|BOUT the middle of ‘last century, one of the 
most familiar figures at Barnard Castle and 
Richmond markets was John Wardell, or 

Weardale, then tenant of Ketton, a farm in the town- 
ship of Brafferton, two or three miles south from 
Aycliffe, on the left bank of the Skerne. He was com- 
monly known by the nickname of the Miser of Ketton. 
There being no market at Darlington for corn in those 
days, Johnny, as he was called, had to take his wheat 
and other grain further afield ; and as the roads were 
very bad—for the most part mere horse tracks, 
and for carts quite impassable—the produce had to 
be carried on the backs of pack horses, each of which bore 
something like a couple of bolls. With six or eight such 
horses, Johnny was wont to march in procession, riding 
upon the foremost, with a very primitive saddle, made of 
coarse sack-cloth, stuffed with straw, and known as Sods- 
and-Sunks ; and the rest of the cavalcade followed close 
behind, tied in tandem fashion, with a lad similarly 
mounted on the hindmost horse. Wardell thus travelled, 
as occasion served, to Barnard Castle on the Wednesdays, 


or Richmond on the Saturdays, leaving home some time’ 


the night before, so as to be ready when the market 
opened. As soon as the horses had been divested of 
their loads, they were “taken back to the nearest 
convenient place outside the town, and left 
there in charge of the lad, till his master had 
got his marketing made. In this way Johnny was saved 
the expense of stabling and baiting his steeds, and no 
Boniface in either town ever saw a penny of Johnny’s 
money, for both the lad and he carried thick slices of 
home-made “maslin” bread (a mixture of wheat and 
rye), and “kitchen” to it, in the shape of skim-milk 
cheese, which they could moisten at their discretion with 
a drink of water. 

On these occasion’ Johnny was clad in a homespun 
grey coat, manufactured from the wool of his own sheep 
by his wife and daughters, the whole of whose leisure 


time was filled up with spinning on the long wheel, and 
woven by one or other of the country weavers who were 
then to be found in every village. His feet were covered 
with rough tacketed or hobnailed shoes, and his legs 
with coarse woollen hoggers, which came up to above his. 
knees. His knee breeches had been worn by his father 
and grandfather before him. They were made of well 
tanned or tawed sheepskin, and, having descended with 
other heirlooms te himself, they had become, in the service 
of three generations, so thickly engrained with grease and 
dirt, that, with the assistance of an old rusty nail, they 
served at market the purpose of a Roman wax tablet for 
the calculation of Johnny’s accounts. 


It was in this queer trim that Mr. Wardell appeared at 
the sale of Stickabitch, a property situated between the 
road from Blackwell to Croft and the River Tees, and 
began to make biddings for it, in competition with some 
of the big-wigs from Darlington and Durham,. who 
were there expressly to be buyers. These gentry 
eyed Johnny with supreme contempt, and rudely 
auestioned his ability to pay even the arles, or earnest 
money, for confirming the bargain, in case the property 
were knocked downto him. But Johnny, to the astonish- 
ment of all, drew forth from his ample coat pocket an 
old stocking foot filled with guineas, many of which 
had King Charles the Second’s head on the obverse 
and an elephant on the reverse, showing that they were 
of the original mint. The result was that the property 
was knocked down to Mr. Wardell, who tabled, there and 
then, not merely the arles, but the whole price, and re- 
ceived a receipt in full, with an obligation by the agent of 
the vendor to complete and hand over to him the neces- 
sary deeds within a given time. 


But Stickabitch was not the only one of Mr. Wardell’s 
purchases. He also owned High Beaumont Hill, in the 
township of Whessoe, Aycliffe Wood, and Chapel House, 
opposite Gainford. Ketton belonged to Sir Ralph 
Milbanke, and Johnny, as one of his chief tenants, had a 
place of honour assigned to him at the half-yearly rent 
dinners at Halnaby, when it was his habit to give the 
toast of his landlord’s health in the following terms :— 
‘**T’ll gie ye a worthy and respectable gentleman, Mr. 
Sir Ralph Milbanke, Esquire, Knight and Baron-Knight. 
I’m certain showr ye’ll all drink it heartily, with all the 
honours, as we’re all in duty bound. Lang may he leeve, 
and be a blessing to every yin connected wi’ him, and 
when he’s called upon at length to his last account may 
he get a full quittance for ony mistyeaks he may have 
made, and get a front seat i’ heevin.” 


But Johnny’s ideas of another world were somewhat 
gross andearthy. He was once heard to say :—‘‘ They 
may talk of heevin as they will, but gie me Ketton 
Greens, on which a man can grow seven crops 0’ yitsi’ 
seven years, all good gift, corn and straw, and I'd be 
content to stay here for ever, if it were God’s will, for I’ve 
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always held that a bird i’ the hand is worth two in the 
bush, and I never was a good hand at singing.” 

A friend once suggested to Johnny that he was merely 
gathering money for his heirs to spend, and hinted 
that he would be a much wiser man if he sat still 
and enjoyed himself in his old age, now that he had far 
more than he could ever get through in any reasonable 
way ; but Johnny replied with an air of complete content- 
ment, “* Beins, man, if they have as much pleasure in 
spendin’ ’t as I have in gatherin’ ’t, e’en let them be dein’.” 
Yet, though he thus professed indifference with regard to 
what his heirs might do after he was dead and gone, he 
could not bear the idea of waste in any department occur- 
ing under his eyes, nor had he the least grain of toleration 
for the expensive follies of his more fashionable con- 
temporaries. His neighbour, Mr. Stephenson of Braf- 
ferton, kept a pack of harriers, and one day, when he 
heard the hounds passing through that gentleman’s 
estate, he said to those about him, ‘‘Beins, lads, de ye 
hear them jowlers yonder? Dinnot ye hear they’re cryin’ 
esh and yak?” meaning ash and oak; for he foresaw 
that the cost of the pack would by-and-by have to be met 
by the sale of the timber on the estate. And when some 
time afterwards he heard a new Lincolnshire pack, of a 
deeper and louder tone, going past, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Beins, 
lads, de ye but hear °em? They’re roarin’ out land and 
all, land and all!” And, sure enough, Stephenson’s folly 
before long made complete havoc of timber, land, and all 
he had. 

Mr. Wardell’s grandsons, if all tales be true, verified 
the old saying, ‘‘Gear hardly won is lightly spent,” for, 
instead of following their grandfather’s example, they 
spirited his estates through the air as soon as they had 
got them into their own hands; and as, according 
to the French proverb, ‘‘ Play (gaming) is the offspring of 
avarice,” so they became keen betting men, and are even 
said to have associated with George the Fourth when he 
was the leading man of the day on the turf, and the 
‘** First Gentleman in Europe.” The result may easily be 
imagined. 

We have heard that, vhen farmers in South Durham 
want a handful of straw to stop a hole in a corn sack, one 
may still occasionally hear them say, “Run away, lad, 
run away, and bring me one of Johnny Wardell’s clouts,” 
or varying the metaphor, ‘‘Bring me here a Barney- 
Cassel wisp.” 

Mr. Wardell was succeeded at Ketton by the cele- 
brated Mr. Charles Colling, who first introduced the 
improved Durham shorthorn breed of cattle into the 
district. ie 


A Cuntberland Worthy. 





R. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE, founder of the 

great publishing firm which is associated with 

his name, who died on December 13, 1888, 

will always be remembered as one of the pioneers of 
cheap literature in this country. 

Born at Brampton, Cumberland, so long ago as 1812, 
Mr. Routledge had reached the advanced age of 76. His 
first step in business was in Carlisle, where he was ap- 
prenticed to Mr. Charles Thurnam, bookseller. On the 
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termination of his indentures, he went to London, where 
he entered into the service of Messrs. Baldwin and Cra- 
dock, a firm of booksellers of the old type. Three years 
afterwards he started in business on his own account, 
though in a very modest way, in Ryder’s Court, Leicester 
Square. It was not till 1836 that he attempted publishing 
upon an extended scale. His first attempt was with 
“The Beauties of Gilsland Spa,” but it was a failure. 
He was more successful in 1843, when he published 
** Barnes’s Notes on the Old and New Testament,” in 21 
volumes. Five years later appeared the first of the great 
series of ‘‘The Railway Library,” of which more than a 
thousand volumes have been issued. This was the com- 
mencement of the era of cheap literature. Then came 
Fenimore Cooper’s works, followed by the novels of 
Bulwer Lytton, for the copyright of which Mr. Routledge 
and his partner (for he had taken a partner) paid the 
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author £20,000. Altogether the novelist received no less 
than £40,000 from this firm alone. Another of Mr. Rout- 
ledge’s successes was with Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s *‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” of which his company sent out ten thou- 
sand copies in a single day, the total sale by this one firm 
being upwards of half a million copies. 

Retiring from business in January, 1888, Mr. Rout- 
ledge was entertained at dinner by his numerous friends. 
In the course of a speech on the occasion, he related some 
of his business experiences. The following extract will be 
found interesting :— 


In 1855 we published a beautiful edition of Longfellow’s 
poetical works, with one hundred illustrations from draw- 
ings by Sir John Gilbert, engraved on wood by the 
Brothers Dalziel, with a portrait on steel by Samuel 
Lawrence. We spent over £1,000 on these illustrations, 
and £283 more on future editions. We published similar 
books to this for several years after as Christmas books, 
but the novelty having gone off, they became less remu- 
nerative ; the production being so costly, we had to dis- 
we commenced publishing 
Shakspeare in 50 1s. monthly parts, under the editorship 
of Howard Staunton, for which he was paid £1,000; the 
drawings on wood, about one thousand in number, were 
made by Sir John Gilbert, and engraved by the Brothers 
Dalziel. The plant of this work cost £10,000. This is 
without the cost of printing and binding. In February, 
1859, we brought out Part I. of an extensive work on 
Natural History, in five large volumes, by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, the drawings on wood by Wolfe, Zwecker, Har- 
rison Weir, and other well-known artists on natural 
history subjects; the drawings were engraved by Dal- 
ziel Brothers, The plant of this work has cost £16,000, 
and has paid us very well. From this date we have pub- 
lished a great number of juvenile books, and several hun- 
dred novels and other standard works. In 1868 caneeow 
visited this country, ——s with him an unpublished 
work, ‘The New England Tragedies.” We gave him 
£1,000 for this small volume, and £500 for the translation 
of Dante, and with other poetical works published at 
intervals, he has received about £3,000 for copyrights in 
this country. In April, 1883, we commenced the Universal 
Library, edited by Professor Henry Morley, in 1s. 
monthly volumes, bound in cloth, comprising standard 
works of the best old authors, such as Sheridan, Dante, 
Emerson, Homer, and others. Fifty-eight volumes of 
this series have been published up to this time, and the 
sale has exceeded our expectations. In 1836 one book 
only was published, but at this date the number exceeds 
over 5,000; so that for fifty years I can say that I have 
published 100 books each year, or two a week. 


The later years of Mr. Routledge’s life were in part de- 
voted to the acquisition of certain estates in Cumberland 
which had at one time belonged to his ancestors. Every 
year he went to reside at Cumrenton, where these estates 
were situated. As a matter of fact, he never lost his 
interest in the place of his birth. He was made a Justice 
of the Peace for Cumberland in 1877, and was afterwards 
appointed Deputy Lieutenant. In the year 1882-3 he 
served the office of High Sheriff. 

Mr. Routledge was twice married, his first wife being 
Miss Warne, by whom he had three sons and three 
daughters ; his second wife was Miss Mary Bell, sister of 
Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell, by whom he leaves one son and 
one daughter. 

We are indebted to the London Stereoscopic Company, 
54, Cheapside, for permission to publish the portrait 
which accompenies this notice. 


The Wouse Sparrow anv tite 
WeYge Hparrow. 





a house sparrow (Passer domesticus), even 
ad ieee) +more so than the pert and confiding robin, 
pea | is familiar to the residents of town and 
country alike. Like the poor, they are ‘always with us,” 
especially if the weather be extra severe, when they 
gather, with other small birds, at our doors and in back 
yards in search of food. At such times a party of say 
half-a-dozen sparrows are often bullied by a single robin, 
and driven away from the food, only to return again a 
minute or so afterwards. The cock and hen sparrow, 
even the young, are handsome, well-marked birds when 
they reside in the country; but in towns, owing to the 
dust and smoke, they always look draggled and dingy. 
though in all conditions they are invariably pert, cheerful, 





* and pugnacious. The latter peculiarity is most observ- 


able in the pairing season (Mr. Duncan’s drawing shows a 
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cock sparrow in its nuptial plumage), when a dozen birds 
may sometimes be seen fighting together at once, even 
in the middle of a busy road or street. But at all times 
of the year, except in cold, wintry weather, they may 
be found quarrelling. 

From time out of mind the cheery and cheeky sparrow 
has been hotly persecuted by agriculturists and horti- 
culturists as a destroyer of grain and fruit. But, where 
not unduly numerous, these familiar and omnipresent 
birds, despite what has so often been said to the con- 
trary, do a vast amount of good in fields and gardens by 
destroying the grubs and insects which prey on the pro- 
duce. In summer, when sparrows are rearing their 
young—though in mild weather I believe some of them 
breed nearly all the year round—they may be seen ia 
numbers in gardens hawking after and catching butter- 
flies almost as nimbly and successfully as the spotted fly- 
catcher. Mr. John Hancock, the eminent Northern 
ornithologist, has a good word for these birds. As Mr. 
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Hancock remarks, undoubtedly the sparrow takes grain 
when he can get it, which is only during the time of har- 
vesting, but ‘‘our sociable little friend ought to be cre- 
dited with devouring also the seeds of weeds, and thus 
materially assisting in keeping the land clean.” 

Our little friend has a wide European range, and latterly 
he has established himself in America and Australia. 
Moreover, I have seen him at Simla, in India, close to 
the Himalayas. 

The hedge sparrow (Accentor modularis) is not really a 
sparrow. Though resident with us, it is a member of the 
warbler family, and it may often be heard in song very 
early in the year, and even in severe weather, if the 
warm rays of the sun enliven the wintry scene. It has 
many common names in various parts of the country; 
but its most descriptive and appropriate name is the 
hedge warbler. It is also known as the shuffle-wing, 
winter fauvette, hedge creeper, hedge chanter, dunnock, 
hempie, bluey, and hedgie. The latter, so far as I know, 
are the most common names of the bird in the North of 


England and South of Scotland. This modest, unas- 
suming, and highly useful bird feeds almost exclusively 
on worms and insects, and is of great service to gardeners 
and agriculturists. It is an all-the-year-round resident 
with us, and in very severe winters many perish through 
cold and lack of food. 

The bird figured in our second engraving is found over 
the most parts of Europe, from Italy to the Scandinavian 
countries, as also in Asia and Asia Minor. Its song is sweet 
and cheery, and almost as loud as the more self-assertive 
robin. It is an early-breeding bird, and when the hedge- 
rows are just commencing to bud, its nest is only too 
easily detected by the marauding schoolboy, who too fre- 
quently cannot resist the temptation of appropriating its 
beautiful greenish-blue eggs. 

The cuckoo not unfrequently selects the nest of the 
hedge sparrow (but more frequently that of the meadow 
pipet) in which to deposit her egg. When the eggs are 
hatched, the greedy young cuckoo hustles the legitimate 
nestlings out of the nest. The old “‘ hedgies” feed the 


young gourmand as if it was their own offspring, and even 
carefully tend and feed it after it has left the nest, and 
till it can procure its own food. Aristotle, who was em- 
ployed by Alexander the Great as a naturalist during his 
protracted campaigns, asserted that the young cuckoos 
eventually destroyed their foster parents ; and the fool in 
Shakspeare’s ‘“‘King Lear” seemed to be of the same 
opinion when he referred to the poor old monarch’s un- 
filial daughters :— 


The hedge sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 
That she had her head bit off by her young. 


As the young cuckoo has a very large gape—I have heard 
a Northern boy say ‘‘the beggor was aall gob ”—it may 
occasionally kill its foster parents, when feeding it, but 
not intentionally, I think, 

The nest of the hedge sparrow is usually found in 
hedges, hedge bottoms, or detached thorn bushes; but 
occasionally I have found its nest in low trees, and even 
amongst the rafters of a lonely cattle shed in the fields. It 
has also been known to build in a disused garden roller, 
and in other rather eccentric and unusual situations. 
The nest is generally well-built and symmetrical, the 
inside warmly lined with grass, wool, or hairs. Two 
broods, except where accidents or robberies occur, are 
usually reared in the season, the first occasionally as soon 
as the middle or end of March. Sometimes, however, 
three broods may be reared in an early and favourable 
season. The young birds are lighter in plumage than the 
old ones, until the moult takes place about August. The 
nest plumage is much mottled, and tufts of down may be 
seen adhering to the young birds, especially about the 
head, for some time after they leave the nest and are 
fairly strong on the wing. The male bird is from five to 
six inches in length. The female in plumage closely 
resembles the male, but is rather smaller, and the lower 
part of the back is slightly more olive-coloured. 

Henry Kerr. 


Uncle Toby's Erhibitian of 
Tops. 





Wwe N interesting exhibition of toys, contributed 
for poor and sick children by the members 
and friends of the Dicky Bird Society, in 
response to an appeal made by Uncle Toby, 

conductor of the Children’s Corner in the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, was opened in the Academy of Arts, 
Blackett Street, Newcastle, on Monday, December 24, 
1888. The collection, which was admirably arranged by 
a number of volunteer assistants, and presented an ex- 
ceedingly varied and attractive display, consisted of 7,615 
articles, in this total being included 2,500 packets of 
sweets presented by Uncle Toby himself. 

The inaugural ceremony was performed by the Mayor 
of Newcastle (Mr. Thomas Richardson), who alluded 
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to the origin and growth of the Dicky Bird Society, 
which at present had an aggregate of 164,000 members. 
Addresses expressive of sympathy with the objects of the 
movement were also delivered by the Sheriff (Mr. 
William Sutton), the Rev. Dr. Bruce, the ex-Mayor of 
Newcastle (Mr. W. D. Stephens), the Rev. Canon Lloyd, 
vicar of Newcastle, Dr. Rutherford, the Rev. Canon 
Franklin, and the Mayor of Gateshead (Mr. Alderman 
Lucas). 

The articles again remained on view on the 26th, and 
on the evening of that day the closing address was de- 
livered by Mr. Alderman Barkas, who expressed a hope 
that the company would all be ready to co-operate with 


Uncle Toby and his coadjutors in a similar undertaking 
next year. The exhibition, during the two days, was 
visited by nearly 20,000 persons, and, so far as the man- 
agement knew, not one article was destroyed or removed. 
The presents were despatched to the various institutions 
on the following day. 

The sketch of the interior of the Academy of Arts 
which accompanies this article was taken before it was 
found necessary to construct additional tables, running 
the entire length of the room, to accommodate the whole 
of the contributions Uncle Toby had received. Our 
drawing, however, gives some idea of the interesting 
spectacle. 
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The Academy of Arts. 


Half a century ago, Thomas Miles Richardson, the 
celebrated local artist, established an annual exhibition of 
pictures by British artists, first carried on under the title 
of the ‘Northumberland Institution,” in Brunswick 
Place, Newcastle, and afterwards (in conjunction with 
Mr. H. P. Parker, another distinguished local painter) in 
the Academy of Arts, Blackett Street. 

The building which is shown in our view, and in which 

Uncle Toby’s exhibition of toys was held, was designed 
by Mr. John Dobson, and erected by the well-known 
builder, Mr. Richard Grainger. Building operations com- 
menced on September 15th, 1827, and the edifice was 
opened to the public on June 11th, 1828, the occasion 
being an exhibition of works of art, including costly 
models of St. Paul’s, London, and St. Peter’s, Rome, 
which were lent from the museum at Ravensworth Castle. 
The total number of oil paintings and water-colour draw- 
ings on view was 315; there were a dozen models, busts, 
and studies, and eleven pencil drawings; making a total 
of 338 objects of art. The principal exhibitors were T. 
M. Richardson, who sent 15 pictures; and H. P. Parker, 
who was represented by no less than 23. Among the 
other local artists who sent pictures were :—G. Balmer, 
Jun., J. W. Carmichael, E. Landells, G. B. Richard- 
son, (brother of T. M. Richardson), T. M. Richard- 
son, Jun., C. Terrot, J. R. Ryott, R. S. Scott, J. Bouet, 
and W. Wailes. The following non-residents were also 
represented :—J. M. W. Turner, A. W. Calcott, F. 
Danby, John Wilson Ewbank, Copley Fielding, G. 
Lance, J. Linnel, W. Mulready, and R. Pickersgill. 
The exhibition closed on the 13th of September the same 
year. 
The building was again opened on October 6th follow- 
ing for the ‘‘exhibition of pictures by the most celebrated 
ancient and deceased masters, selected from the best col- 
lections,” and an exhibition of water colours was held on 
the 3lst October, 1831. 

Under date September 3, 1832, we find the following in 
Sykes’s Local Records :—‘‘The Northern Academy of 
Arts in Blackett Street, Newcastle, having been disposed 
of in shares of twenty-five pounds each, and its title 
changed, the following notice of its opening was given to 
the public :—‘The Newcastle-upon-Tyne Institution for 
the General Promotion of the Fine Arts.—The share- 
holders and the public in general are respectfully in- 
formed that the above institution for the exhibition of 
pictures and sculpture, &c., will open for the first season 
on Monday, the 3rd day of September.—By order of the 
committee of management, KEENLYsIDE and WALTON, 
secretaries.’ ” 

The next event of any importance in connection with 
this building was the Polytechnic Exhibition, held on 
April 6, 1840. We gather from Mr. Latimer’s continua- 
tion of Sykes’s Local Records that the affair was intended 


for the benefit of the Mechanics’ Institutes of Newcastle- 
and Gateshead, and the North of England Fine Arts 
Society. The exhibition, which was of the most extensive 
character, was entered by the Academy of Arts, Blackett 
Street, where a number of beautiful paintiags were ex- 
hibited. The Joiners’ Hall, entered from the last-named 
apartment, was fitted up for the exhibition of a large 
microscope and other optical instruments. A temporary 
gallery thrown across High Friar Street connected the 
rooms in Blackett Street with others in Grainger Street 
and Nelson Street. In the Victoria Room (now the 
Northumberland Hall) the articles displayed were so 
numerous and splendid as almost to defy description ; 
but Mr. Orde’s racing trophies, won by Beeswing, a mar- 
vellous collection of English manufactures in porcelain, 
bronze, steel, silver, and glass, a series of beautiful coats 
of mail, and a great variety of ornithological specimens 
by Mr. Hancock, may be particularly enumerated. A 
short staircase led from the Victoria Room to the Music 
Hall, which was almost entirely devoted to machinery 
and manufactures, and to which the continual movement 
of so many articles imparted great animation. This 
brilliant exhibition was finally closed by a soirée on 
Wednesday, September 2, when the receipts were found 
to have reached £4,458 15s. 1d., leaving a clear surplus, 
for the benefit of the three institutions, of upwards of 
£1,500. 

On April 24, 1848, another Polytechnic Exhibition was 
held in the building, when the arrangements were almost 
precisely similar to those made for the previous exhibition 
in 1840. 

The Academy of Arts was afterwards let to an auc- 
tioneer, the late Mr. Charles Brough, who found its large 
space eminently suited to the display of his customers’ 
goods. It is now occupied by Messrs. Davison and Son, 
auctioneers, having been acquired by purchase in 1874 by 
the junior member of the firm, Mr. Joseph Davison, Jun. 








Notes and Contuientaries. 





THE MARGETTS MYSTERY. 

Mr. Conrad Haverkam Greenhow, writing to Robin 
Goodfellow, the conductor of the local gossip depart- 
ment of the Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, has thrown some 
fresh light on the mysterious disappearance at North 
Shields which was described in the first volume of the 
Monthly Chronicle, page 58. Mr. Greenhow says :— 


The facts are these :—John Margetts was a paid 
assistant of my father’s. At five o’clock one morning 
in February, 1826, he went out with some medicine to 
deliver to a Mrs. Gaunt’s in be gros Street, and never 
was heard of again. I happened to be at home at the 
time, and in company with the Rev. Mr. Neal, of South 
Shields, tried to End a clue to the mystery. We found 


that a Mr. Profit, a mason, who lived opposite the end 
of Church Street, heard, early in the morning, a scuftle 
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in Tyne Street, and someone cried, ‘What are you 
doing with me?” The parties passed along Tyne Street, 
and the watchman at Chapman’s Bank in Howard Street 
saw two men leading another down Union Street. The 
watchman thought the third man was drunk, and so 
took no notice. We next found that Mrs. Cornforth, 
of the Whitby Arms, in the Low Street, near the New 

ay, hearing a cry of murder between five and six 
o'clock, looked out, and saw two men dragging another 
along. Now, they never got on to the New Quay, as 
a watchman at the Northumberland Arms saw nothing 
of them: so we concluded that | had gone down 
the lane leading to Brown’s flour mill. We got a war- 
rant to search, and, in a dilapidated attic, found a leather 
neck collar, torn, evidently in a scufflee A man known 
by the name of Joney Aird, who had a stall on the 
New Quay, kept his things there. Aird disappeared 
soon after, and on the arrest of Burke and Hare at 
Edinburgh for the murder of the Italian boy, my father 
sent Mr. Park, who had a painter’s shop near, and 
knew Aird, down to Edinburgh, to see if Aird and 
Hare were the same man. Mr. Park at once identified 
Hare as Aird. And I have not the slightest doubt that 
Aird (or Hare) had made away with Margetts, and sold 
his body at Edinburgh to be dissected, as Burke, before 
execution, confessed to having killed many for that 
purpose. 


The following letter in reply to Mr. Greenhow’s state- 
ment was subsequently addressed to Robin Goodfellow :— 


Grosvenor Place, North Shields, Dec. 27, 1888. 
Dear Robin,—Having read in vour issue of last week 
Mr. Greenhow’s letter, in which he mentions Mr. Park, 
painter, going down to Edinburgh to identify Hare or 
Aird as being concerned in the disappearance of Mar- 
gotts, I beg to offer some corrections in the matter. 
rom correspondence belonging to my deceased father, 
in reference to my grandfather’s visit to Edinburgh, 
I find that this hind, who was a great bird fancier, 
and had a stall in the old fish market, North Shields, 
disappeared about the same time as Margetts. My 
grandfather, who took a great interest in birds, was on 
very friendly terms with Aird, who often paid a visit 
to his place of business in Clive Street. On the arrest 
of Burke and Hare in Edinburgh, as mentioned in Mr. 
Greenhow’s letter, my grandfather did go to Edinburgh 
to see if Hare was the said Aird, but did not identify 
him, as he had been liberated two days before he arrived, 
his delay being by the coach in which he travelled either 
happening an accident or by storm. Burke was executed 
the morning of my grandfather’s arrival. As, however, 
he had travelled so far, the warder in charge of- the body 
asked him if he would like a piece of the murderer. My 
andfather assenting, he cut off one of Burke’s ears! 
he memento ia still in possession of the family.—I am, 
&e., WituiamM Harve Park. 


THE INVENTOR OF THE STEAM PLOUGH. 

The Rev. William Fisken, minister of the Presbyterian 
Church of England at Stamfordham, Northumberland, 
died in the early part of 1884. Mr Fisken was a septua- 
genarian, and had laboured for 37 years a few miles from 
Wylam, on the banks of the Tyne, where George Stephen- 
son was born. Mr. Fisken, who was anative of Perthshire, 
alongside the study of theology, diligently pursued 
mechanics. In this latter science his brothers, Thomas 
and David, were equally proficient. Mr. Fisken will be 
remembered by posterity, as he well deserves to be, and 
especially by agriculturists, as having been one of the two 
inventors of the steam plough, the other being his brother 
Thomas, a schoolmaster at Stockton. 

Several years ago an important trial came off at Westmin- 
ster upon the merits of the invention. The parties were 


the Messrs. Fisken and the Messrs. Fowler, the eminent 
implement makers at Leeds, and the finding of the jury 
was that the Presbyterian minister at Stamfordham and 
the schoolmaster at Stockton-on-Tees were the original 
discoverers. It is somewhat singular that the appliance 
which perfects the plan of the brothers, who had been 
working together at the steam plough, suggested itself to 
each of them independently and simultaneously. The 
late Mr. William Chartres, of Newcastle-on-T'yne, the 
solicitor employed by the Fiskens, used to tell how the 
two brothers wrote to bim on the same day about the final 
discovery, but that he received William’s letter first. 

Mr. Fisken also invented a potato sowing machine, an 
apparatus for heating churches, and the “‘ steam tackle ” 
which has helped to render the steam plough of so much 
practical use. 

The foregoing, from one of my note-books, may be 
worthy of insertion in your pages. Nicet, York. 





A HIGHWAYMAN TRAGEDY. 

The notice of Drummond, the Sunderland highwayman, 
in the Monthly Chronicle (vol. ii., p. 317), reminds me 
of the following incident:—My great-uncle, Joseph 
Revell, Madras Civil Service, was crossing Bagshot 
Heath in a post-chaise, or carriage, with a friend, Mr. 
Mellish, when they were stopped by two mounted men, 
who deprived them of their purses and watches, and then 
rode away. After'passing, one of the highwaymen fired 
his pistol into the back of the carriage. Mr. Revell ad- 
dressed some observation to Mr. Mellish, but, receiving 
no answer, looked at him, and found he was dead! The 
ball had passed through the woodwork of the chaise, and 
entered the back of Mr. Mellish’s neck. 

Biacketr REVELL, London. 
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CHRISTENING THE CALVES AT COTHERSTONE. 

Two tourists from Durham were lately approaching the 
village of Cotherstone in Teesdale (which both knew very 
well), when they met a native, out of whom one of them 
decided to ‘‘take a rise.” The following exchange took 
place between them :—Tourist: ‘‘Hey, my man, what 
village is thatthere?” Native: ‘‘That be Cotherstone, 
sor.” Tourist: **Isn’t that where they cliristen the calves?” 
Native: ‘‘ Aye, sor, but it’s eftor fower o’clock on Friday 
efternuin, an’ they doant chrissen on Satorday nor Sun- 
day ; thoo'll hae te wait till Monday morn for thy torn !” 

A PITMAN’S DREAM. 

A pitman residing at Windy Nook takes pleasure in 
repeating his dreams. One evening, some quarrymen, 
desirous of having a joke with him, asked Geordy 
to tell them a good one. After some little persuasion, 
he complied as follows:—‘‘Wey, lads, aa dreamt the 
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other neet aa wes deed, an’ wes tyaken doon belaa—ye 
knaa whor aa mean. When aa gets te the gates, the 
little imp that minds them says:—‘ What’s yor 
trade?’ ‘A pitman,’saysaa. ‘ Whor de ye come frae?’ 
‘Windy Nyuk,’ aatells him. ‘Come in, lad,’ he says, 
‘thoo’s the forst pitman frae thor, buf we’re swarming 
wi’ quarrymen !’” 
SEEING IS BELIEVING. 

In one of our neighbouring villages lives a miner, who 
is much addicted to strong liquor. His wife and children 
often suffer great privations through his drunken and 
impecunious habits, although he can generally manage to 
bring some dainty morsel from the ‘“‘toon” for his own 
supper. One Saturday night he returned in a merry 
mood with a pound of sausage, which he ordered his wife 
tofry. As the cooking proceeded, Geordy slept; and 
the poor woman, to whom necessity knew no law, shared 
the treat with her children, and liberally besmeared the 
mouth of her sleeping spouse with the fat. Presently he 
awoke, and demanded his sausage. ‘‘Wey, thoo’s 
eaten’t,” said his wife, and as a proof showed him his 
greasy face in a looking-glass. ‘‘ Beggor, aa must hev,” 
said Geordy, ‘‘seein’s believin !” 

EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 

The other day, a hawker, plying his vocation in 
Gosforth, knocked at the door of a cottage; the lady of 
the house came, and, discerning that he was about to 
offer some article of common use for sale, tartly re- 
marked: ‘‘Aa nivvor buy owt at the door!” ‘Ah, 
weel,” said the hawker, “‘ then aa’ll sell ye summat at the 
windor !” 

THE ACTOR AND THE BUZZER. 

Some time ago, a company of travelling actors were 
playing Macbeth at a colliery village within the prover- 
bial hundred miles from Newcastle. All went well until 
the last scene, where Macbeth was being pursued by 
Macduff. Macbeth enters breathless with excitement, 
and in a tragic manner places his hand to his ear in a 
listening attitude, exclaiming, ‘‘ Hark! what noise 1s that 
I hear? Enemies are on my track!” Just then the 
buzzer at the colliery was blowing, notifying that the 
pit would be idle the next day. <A pitman in the back 
seats shouted out at the top of his voice: *‘It’s the buz- 


” 


zor, ye beggor! The pit’s off the morn! 
BROWN ROLL. 

A house painter being asked by his employer if he had 
ever worked in London, replied : ‘* No, aa nivvor think o’ 
gannin’ thor; wey, ye cannot git broon rowl in London— 
it’s aall shag!” 

TWINS. 

The other day a young man, who has a twin brother, 
went with his mother into a certain butcher’s shop in 
Shieldfield. Seeing himself in a looking-glass, the young 
man exclaimed: ‘‘Muthor, thor’s wor Tommy in the 
shop.” The good lady looked for Tommy, but failed to 
find him. At last the truth dawned upon her, and she 


said to her son: ‘‘ Wey, it’s yorsel’; ye divvent knaa 
yor aan fyce from Tommy’s !” 








Porth-Countrp Obituaries. 





Mr. Matthew Young, a gentleman prominently con- 
nected with several local bodies at Berwick, died in that 
town on the 10th of December, 1888, at the age of about 
66 years. 

On the 1lth of December, Mr. Matthew Carter, for- 
merly builder, farmer, and manager of Smith’s Charity, 
died at Hartlepool, at the advanced age of 76. 

On the 13th of December, Mr. William Hedley, J.P., 
colliery owner, died at Burnhopeside Hall, Lanchester, in 
the 81st year of his age. He was the last survivor of the 
four sons of the late Mr. William Hedley, who it is claimed 
was the inventor of the locomotive engine. The father 
became connected with collieries in the county of Dur- 
ham, and was assisted by some of his sons, who eventually 
succeeded him. They were partners in the firm of 
Thomas Hedley and Brothers, Quayside, Newcastle, and 
owned South Moor, Craghead, and Holmside collieries. 
The second son, Thomas, brought the name of the family 
prominently before the public some years ago by his 
munificent legacy towards the fund for the establishment 
of the Bishopric of Newcastle, of which he was thus 
practically the founder. Mr. William Hedley, like his 
relatives, was also distinguished for many works of charity 
and philanthropy. The deceased gentleman, among 
several other local bequests, left £1,000 to the Netwcastle 
Royai Infirmary. 

On the same day, the Rev. Dr. Maclennan, vicar of 
Brampton-in-Cleveland, and formerly assistant chaplain 
of St. Thomas’s, Newcastle, died at the age of 60. 

Colonel the Hon. Augustus Liddell, late Deputy- 
Ranger of Windsor Forest, and uncle to the present Earl 
of Ravensworth, died on the 14th December, at his resi- 
dence at Eaton, aged 76 years. 

Dr. Horan, a well-known medical practitioner at Sun- 
derland, died there on the 18th of December, at the age 
of 64 years. 

On the 19th of December, Mr. George Young, senior 
member of the firm of Messrs. Young and Sons, con- 
tractors, Monkwearmouth, and a familiar figure in Sun- 
derland, died at Bishopwearmouth. He was 69 years of 
age. 

On the 20th of December, it was announced that Mr. 
John Sewell, a native of Bishop Auckland, and formerly 
master of the Herrington Wesleyan School, Sunderland, 
had been killed by coming in contact with a rock while 
bathing at Gatton, Queensland, on the 28th of October. 
He was only 30 years of age. 

About the same date was reported the death of the 
Rev. John Broadbent, a Wesleyan minister formerly 
identified with Sunderland, but who had latterly been re- 
moved to Richmond, in Yorkshire. 

Mr. Jonathan Priestman, J.P., a well-known coal- 
owner, died at his residence at Derwent Lodge, Shotley 
Bridge, on the 2lst of December. He was the youngest 
son of the late Jonathan Priestman, of Benwell House, 
near Newcastle, and his father was a very influential 
citizen of Newcastle, being engaged in the tannery busi- 
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ness, and specially in the production of morocco and other 
fancy leathers—a calling which he followed with consider- 
able success. This gentleman was the first president of 
the Newcastle Temperance Society. The deceased filled 
the position of manager of the Consett Iron Works with 
much ability for some time, being succeeded by Mr. 
Jenkins, the present manager. Mr. Priestman after- 
wards devoted more attention to the coal trade, and he 
had been for a number of years prominently connected 
with the commercial life of Newcastle. He was managing 
owner of Ashington Colliery, Northumberland, and 
through his instrumentality many improvements were 
effected at that place. He was also head of the firm 
which owned the Victoria Garesfield, near Winlaton. 
Mr. Priestman was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and was brother-in-law to Mr. John Bright, M.P., his 
eldest sister having been married to that distinguished 
statesman ; but she died in 1841, and Mr. Bright aiarried 
a second time in 1847. The deceased gentleman took an 
active part in the promotion and management of the 
Newcastle Royal Jubilee Exhibition, and he was a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee of the local Coal Trade 
Association. Mr. Priestman was chairman of the Lan- 
chester and Consett bench of magistrates, and was 63 
years of age. 

On the 31st of December, Mr. Michael Spencer, a mem- 
ber of the firm of John Spencer and Sons, Newburn 
Steel Works, died at his residence, Walbottle Hall, near 
Newcastle. 

The Rev. Mother Mary Aloysius O’Connell died, in her 
73rd year, in the St. Bede’s Convent of Mercy, Sunder- 
land, on the 3lst of December. The deceased lady was a 
cousin of the great Daniel O’Connell. 


Mrs. Lough, widow of John Graham Lough, the 
eminent sculptor, died at her residence, 42, Harewood 
Square, London, on the 29th of December. She was 
upwards of seventy years of age, and had survived her 
distinguished husband eighteen years. She was a daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Henry North, domestic chaplain to the 
Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, and she was 
married to Mr. Lough in 1832. The deceased lady, in 
compliance with the oft-expressed wish of her husband in 
his lifetime, presented the original models of his principal 
works to Newcastle, and they were afterwards placed in 
Elswick Hall, the collection having been inaugurated by 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, then senior member for the borough, 
on the 24th of October, 1877. Mr. Lough was a native of 
Greenhead, near Minsteracres, Northumberland, where 
he was brought up as a working mason, 

On the 3rd of January, 1889, the Rev. Thomas Russell, 
one of the co-workers with Hugh and James Bourne in 
founding the Primitive Methodist Connexion, died at 
Dover, in the 83rd year of his age. The rev. gentleman 
travelled in the Stockton circuit during the last severe 
visitation of cholera, and in 1853 he was stationed at 
Darlington. 

Mrs. Clark, wife of Mr. Edward Clark, solicitor, died 
suddenly at Portland House, Benton, on the 5th of 
January. The deceased lady was a daughter of Mr. 
George Stanley, formerly lessee of the Tyne Theatre, and 
during the brief period she spent as an actress she gave 
proof of considerable talent. 

Mr. Robert Newlands, a gentleman largely interested 
in business matters in Jarrow and South Shields, and 
father of Messrs. Newlands, solicitors, died in the former 
town on the 8th of January. 


Mr. Leopold Charles Martin, the only surviving son 
of John Martin, the famous painter, who was a native of 
Haydon Bridge, Northumberland, died in London on the 
8th of January. His life had been spent, for the most 
part, in the public service. Through the interest, 
it is stated, of Sir Robert Peel—a warm admirer of 
the artist—Mr. Leopold Martin obtained a post in a 
Government office, and was thus furnished with a 
career congenial and suitable to him, though he still kept 
up his relations with the world of art, science, and litera- 
ture. Mr, Martin married a sister of Mr. John Tenniel, 
the inimitable Punch ‘‘cartoonist,” and some of his 
leisure}jwas devoted to literary labours. ‘“‘ Illustrations of 
British Costume from William I. to George III.,” ‘* Gold 
and Silver Coins of all Nations,” and ‘‘The Literature of 
the Civil Service,” are among the works published by him 
at various times. There had just been commenced in the 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, from the pen of the deceased 
gentleman, the publication of a series of personal remin- 
iscences of his distinguished father. The articles having 
been completed before the author’s death, their publica- 
tion was continued from week to week. For accounts of 
the different members of the Martin family—John, 
William, and Jonathan—see vol. i., pp. 343, 418, 434; 
vol. ii., p. 43. 

A Cambridge University correspondent, on the 10th of 
January, recorded the death of Mr. Ernest Temperley, 
bursar and assistant-tutor of Queen’s College, who was 
born in 1849, and was educated at Newcastle Grammar 
School. 

On the 13th of January, Mr. John Charlton, licensed 
victualler, Drury Lane, Newcastle, died at his residence, 
in Northumberland Street, in the 71st year of his age. He 
had carried on business in the town for the long period of 
about forty years, and was much respected by the very 
large number of people who knew him. The deceased 
gentleman was a brother of Mr. James Charlton, of 
Chicago, a well-known authority in the railway world of 
America. 








Record of Ehents, 





Aorth-Country Occurrences. 


DECEMBER, 1888. 


10.—The Senate of Durham University decided to 
admit evening students of the College of Science in New- 
castle to the titles and degrees of the university. 

—At the Durham Convocation, Mr. Edwin Codling, 
the first artizan who had obtained that distinction, re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of Science in the University 
of Durham. 

—Mr. G. T. France was elected chairman, and the 
Rev. A. F. Riley vice-chairman, of the Gateshead School 
Board. 

—The committee of the Bedlington Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute celebrated the 38th anniversary, by planting a num- 
ber of trees in the ground in front of the large building in 
Front Street. 

11.—The first marriage was solemnized in St. George’s 
Church, Newcastle, the bride being Miss Elizabeth Ada 
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Swan, daughter of the late Mr. William Swan, of Walker, 
and the bridegroom Dr. Arthur Brumell, of Morpeth. 

—Mr. Thomas Cooke, of the firm of Messrs. Hedley, 
Turnbull, and Cooke, was elected representative of St. 
John’s Ward in the Newcastle City Council, in the room 
of Mr. J. G. Youll, recently elevated to the position 
of alderman. 

12.—Mr. Richard Fynes, of the Theatre Royal, Blyth, 
was presented with an illuminated address and an album 
by his friends of Newsham and New Delaval. 

13.—The Rev. Robert Brown, of Erskine Presbyterian 
Church, and for upwards of thirty years a minister in 
Newcastle, announced his acceptance of a call to Bramp- 
ton, in the Presbytery of Carlisle. Previous to his 
departure, the rev. gentleman was presented with an 
illuminated address, two oil paintings, and a purse of 
gold by members of his old congregation and friends. He 
was inducted into his new charge on the lst of January, 
1889. 

—The Rev. A. L. Laird, M.A., was inducted to the 
pastorate of Arthur’s Hill Presbyterian Church, New- 
castle. 

—A destructive fire occurred at Messrs. Graham and 
Co.’s saw mill and timber yard, at the west side of Tyne 
Dock, South Shields, the damage being estimated at 
several thousand pounds. 

14.—A scheme of amended and extended representation 
was adopted by the Newcastle Board of Guardians. 

—Mr. Joseph Dodds, accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, 
retired from the representation of Stockton-on-Tees, for 
which he was the first member, and for which he had sat 
in the House of Commons since 1868. There came for- 
ward as candidates Sir Horace Davey, Q.C. (Liberal), 
and Mr. Thomas Wrightson (Conservative). The election 
took place on the 21st, the result being—Davey, 3,889; 
Wrightson, 3,494. Sir Horace Davey was consequently 
returned. 

16.—A woman, named Jane Rigg, died in Victor 
Street, Monkwearmouth, from the effects of injuries 
alleged to have been inflicted by her husband, William 
Rigg, on the 9th. 

—The chancel of St. Nicholas’ Cathedral, Newcastle, 
was re-opened by the Bishop of Derry. 

17.—The new Theatre Royal, Blyth, erected for Mr. 
Richard Fynes, was opened in the presence of a large 
audience. 

—It was announced that, during some ploughing opera- 
tions, a circular-built grave, supposed to be of Roman 
origin, had been unearthed cn the farm of Unthank, near 
Berwick. 

18.—William Waddle, who murdered Jane Beadmore, 
at Birtley Fell on the 22nd of September, 1888, was 
executed in Durham Gaol, Berry being the executioner. 
(See vol. ii., pages 526, 573.) The convict had, a day or 
two previously, confessed his guilt of the crime to Dr. 
Lake, Dean of Durham. 

19.—The Tees shipbuilders gave notice for an advance 
of 124 per cent. in their wages. 

—A new Surgical Home, in connection with the Throat 
and Ear Hospital, was opened at the corner of Brighton 
Grove and Stanhope Street, Newcastle. 

—The inaugural address was delivered by Mr. George 
E. Shotton, president, to the members of the National 
Association of Draughtsmen in Newcastle. 

20.—It was announced that the Rev. S. E. Pennefather, 


vicar of St. George’s Church, Newcastle, and the Rev. 
Christopher Bird, vicar of Chollerton, had been installed 
as honorary canons of the diocese of Newcastle. 

21.—A home for waifs and stray children was opened 
at Gosforth by Mr. W. D. Stephens, J.P. 

22.—John Boulton, a man well known in aquatic circles, 
and 36 years of age, committed suicide by hanging him- 
seH, at Gateshead. 

—The Christmas pantomime of ‘‘Sindbad the Sailor,” 
the libretto being by Mr. W. Morgan and Mrs. Howard, 
was produced for the first time at the Theatre Royal, 
Newcastle. The subject of the pantomime at the Tyne 
Theatre, in the same city, was “‘ Puss in Boots,” which 
was presented for the first occasion on the 26th. 

24.—A theatrical license for twelve months was granted 
to St. George’s Hall, Newcastle. 

26.—Twenty-two men, forming part of the crew of the 
screw-steamer Storm Queen, of Newcastle, which had 
been wrecked in the Bay of Biscay, on the 22nd, were 
landed at Dover by the Norwegian barque Gulnare, by 
which they had been rescued. The captain (Mr. Jaques) 
and other five hands were drowned. 

28.—Sir Edward Grey, M.P., presided at the annual 
dinner of the North of England Commercial Travellers’ 
Association, held in the Assembly Rooms, Newcastle. 

—Mrs. Lowrey, residing at 12, City Road, Newcastle, 
gave birth to three children—two males and one female. 
This was the second case of triplets which had occurred in 
the same city within a few weeks. 

31.—A boy named James Moore, aged 15, was fatally 
stabbed in Railway Street, Sunderland; and John 
Mc. Donald, another lad, 14 years of age, who was sus- 
pected of having inflicted the injuries, was arrested on the 
charge. The coroner’s jury returned a verdict of wilful 
murder against him. 


JANUARY, 1889. 


1.—New Year’s Day was ushered in by the customary 
interchange of good wishes and other observances ; but in 
Newcastle remarkable quietness prevailed, and during 
the night only six persons had been taken into custody. 

—Park Terrace Presbyterian Church, Windmill Hills, 
Gateshead, of which the Rev. J. Anderson Watt is 
minister, was opened by the Rev. J. B. Meharry, B.A., 
of London. 

—Notice was issued by the Iron Shipbuilders’ Society 
to the Employers’ Association on the Tyne and Wear, 
asking that. at the expiration of January, an advance of 
124 per cent. in wages should be granted. A similar 
notice had been served on the masters in the Tees district, 
which includes the Hartlepcols. On the 8th, the em- 
ployers, in the latter case, decided to close the yards after 
the 16th, such men as might be retained being engaged 
from day to day. The men of the Tyne and Wear 
eventually agreed to accept the offer made by the masters 
of an advance of 5 per cent. on piece prices and ls. per 
week on time wages, dating from the first week of Feb- 
ruary, and another like advance dating from the first 
pay in July. 

2.—An inquiry on behalf of the Local Government 
Board was held at South Shields by Mr. Thomas 
Codrington, in reference to an application by the Cor- 
poration to borrow £3,375 for public improvements and 
other purposes. 
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—A fog of great density prevailed on the Tyne and 
along the Northumberland and Durham ‘coasts, consider- 
ably impeding the navigation and traffic. 

3.—Mainly through the instrumentality of Mr. Thomas 
Stamp Alder, about 3,000 poor children were fed in New- 
castle. 

—Nominations were officially received for the New- 
castle School Board, the triennial term of which was 
about,to expire. Forty-one gentlemen, in all, including 
the fifteen retiring members, were nominated. As no 
important question affecting the past policy of the Board 
was involved, an effort was made to avoid a contest by a 
friendly arrangement. With this view, a meeting was 
held in the Council Chamber on the 5th, under the pre- 
sidency of the Mayor (Mr. Thomas Richardson), and 
another, by adjournment, on the 6th ; but on neither 
occasion was a compromise arrived at. With the 
exceptions of Messrs. William “Hill, John Laidler, 
and Alexander Stewart, working men, the whole of 
the persons nominated, apart from the retiring mem- 
bers, eventually withdrew. The three persons above 
named, however, refused to retire, so that an election was 
rendered inevitable. The election took place on the 14th, 
and the result was declared next day as follows :— 


John Robert Wood (Catholic) ............... 15,740 
Thomas Keenan (Catholic) ..................... 14,743 
Alexander Stewart (Workman)............... 13,784 
John Laidler (Workman)........................ 13,683 
William Hill (Workman)......... .............. 13,604 
J. H. Rutherford (Unsectarian)............... 11,496 
A. T. Lioyd (Churchman) ..................... 10,654 
G. Luckley (Unsectarian)........................ 9,045 
R. S. Watson (Unsectarian) .................. 8,478 
J. OC. Laind (Unscotarian).............20.00.00.-. 8,462 
W. R. Plummer (Churchman).................. 8,413 
S. E. Pennefather (Churchman)...... ........ 8,368 
R. G. Hoare (Churchman) ..................... 7,888 
W. H. Stephenson (Unsectarian) ............ 7,867 
John Thompson (Unsectarian) ............... 7,828 
Benjamin Barkus (Churchman)............... 7,569 
George Bell. Jun. (Unsectarian) ............ , 

J. Shepherdson (Unsectarian)...............:.. 6,570 


The first fifteen on the list were declared to have been 
elected. 

—A handsome organ erected in Jesmond Baptist 
Church, Newcastle, and presented by Mrs. Potts, was 
opened by a concert of sacred music. 

4.—A deputation, headed by Lord Armstrong, and 
representing the local committees appointed to consider 
the proposals of the Admiralty and the War Office for the 
defence of the Clyde, the Forth, the Mersey, the Tyne, 
and the Tees, had an interview with the Marquis of 
Salisbury, at the Foreign Office, to urge upon him that 
the prutection of British ports and commerce connected 
with them was a national duty, and not a work which 
localities could or ought to undertake. 

5.—From the final official list of the Hospital Sunday 
and Saturday collections made in Newcastle in October 
last, it appeared that the total sum realised was £3,614 
3s. 1d.; places of worship contributing £1,810 1s. 2d., and 
manufactories £1,804 1s. 1ld. In the previous year the 
relative amounts were—from churches and chapels £1,971 
Os. 5d., and from works £1,545 15s. 2d., making together 
£3,516 15s. 7d. 

—The quarterly certificates of the accountants in the 
Cleveland iron trade showed the price to be 33s. 3°58d. 
per ton, making the tonnage rate of 9°41d., or an advance 
of *13d. per ton. 

—The result of the election for Tynemouth School 


Board was made known, the eleven members returned 
being—the Rev. Father Stark, Mr. L. M. Johnson, Mr. 
Ellis, the Rev. T. Brutton, Mr. Isaac Black, Mr. R. D. 
Scott, the Rev. David Tasker, Mr. Joseph Garrick, the 
Rev. Mr. Horton, Mr. Grant, and Dr. J. M. Robson. 

—An offhand match was rowed on the Tyne, from 
the High Level to the Redheugh Bridge, between George 
Bubear, of Putney, the English professional champion, 
and George Norvell, of Swalwell. The stakes were £20 
a-side, and the Swalwell oarsman eventually won by a 
length and a half. 

7.—The new Hall and Sunday School for St. Philip’s 
Parish was opened in Longley Street, Newcastle. 

—The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, 
London, preached in the Town Hall, Hexham, that town 
having been the place of his birth. On the following 
evening, he lectured at Sunderland on ‘Clocks and 
Watches.” 

—An international draughts match—James Smith, of 
Spennymoor, against Charles F. Barker, of America— 
was brought to a close at Spennymoor, in the county of 
Durham, and ended in a decisive win for Barker, who 
scored five games against one by his opponent, with 23 
draws. 

8.—Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Q.C., M.P., was entertained 
to a banquet, given by the Newcastle Conservative Asso- 
ciation and the local Conservatives, in the County Hotel, 
Newcastle, in honour of his return to Parliament for the 
Holborn Division of Finsbury. The chair on the occasion 
was occupied by Sir M. W. Ridley, M.P. 

—Strangers were brought to fill the places of sailors 
and firemen who had struck work at Seaham Harbour, 
the point in dispute being the mode of shipping and 
unshipping crews. The strike was settled on the 11th, 
and the men resumed work next day. 

9.—The election of members of the Sunderland Schoo 
Board took place, with the result that the state of the 
parties remained unchanged, the fifteen seats being filled 
by eight Unsectarians, six Churchmen, and one Roman 
Catholic. 

—Mr. T. Milvain, M.P., formally opened the new pre- 
mises of the East End Working Men’s Conservative 
Association, in High Street, Sunderland. 

—Clarghyll Hall, situated about two miles from Alston, 
was partly destroyed by fire, and the Rev. Octavius 
James, the occupant of the house, perished in the flames. 
The reverend gentleman was 71 years of age, held the 
living of Kirkhaugh, and had been a justice of the peace 
for the county for about 40 years. 


10.—It was announced that the will of Mr. William 
Isaac Cookson, of Worsop Manor, Notts, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, had been proved, the value of the personal 
estate being sworn to exceed £585,000. 

—The wife of Mr. R. B. Crow, butcher, Hylton Road, 
Sunderland, gave birth to three children, all girls. On 
the 12th of the same month, the wife of Mr. Finlay, 3, 
Hammond Street, Newcastle, was delivered of three 
children at a birth. 

—Mr. Brewis Elsdon, of the firm of Elsdon and Drans- 
field, solicitors, Newcastle, acting on instructions received 
from the Secretary of State, proceeded to Alnwick, and 
made application before the Rev. Canon Trotter for four 
summonses against four persons for conspiracy in the 
famous Edlingham burglary case, when Brannagan and 
Murphy, who have since been released, were sentenced 
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to penal servitude for life at the Northumberland Assizes 
in 1879. 

12.—Messrs. Bell Brothers, Limited, ironmasters and 
salt manufacturers, Port Clarence, Middlesbrough, ‘issued 
a circular, announcing that they had disposed of their 
salt property to the Salt Union, Limited. 

13.—Mr. T. Humphry Ward, husband of the author of 
**Robert Elsmere,” and himself attached to the literary 
staff of the Z'imes, delivered a lecture this evening, in the 
Tyne Theatre, on ‘‘ Matthew Arnold.” 





14.—It was announced that the Rev. Theodore Charles 
Chapman, M.A., of St. John’s, Lowestoft, had accepted 
the living of Jesmond Church, in Newcastle. 





General Occurrences. 


DECEMBER. 

14.—An election took place at Maidstone in consequence 
of the death of Major Ross. The result was as follows :— 
Fiennes Stanley Wycham Cornwallis (Conservative), 
2,050; John Barker (Gladstonian), 1,865 ; majority, 185. 

16.—Death of Prince Alexander of Hesse, aged 64, at 
Darmstadt. 

18.—Much anxiety was felt about this time on account 
of the reported capture of Mr. H. M. Stanley and Emin 
Pasha by the Madhi; but subsequent information was to 
the effect that two other whites had fallen into the 
Madhi’s hands, and this led to the error. 

—The result of an election at Colchester of a member of 
Parliament, in the room of Mr. H. J. Trotter, deceased, 
was declared as follows :—Lord Brooke (Conservative), 


2,126; Sir William Brampton Gurdon (Gladstonian), 
1,687 ; majority, 439. 

20.—A force of 4,000 men, composed of British and 
Egyptian soldiers, attacked a body of Arabs who had for 
some time been threatening Suakim, on the Red Sea. 
The Arabs were driven from their trenches with a loss of 
about 400 killed and wounded. The British loss was very 
slight. 

21.—In consequence of the violent and abusive language 
used by Dr. Tanner, M.P., during the sitting of the 
House of Commons on the Appropriation Bill, he was 
suspended from the service of the House. 

—The body of a woman was found in Poplar, Lon- 
don, under circumstances which led to the belief that she 
had been strangled, She was afterwards identified as 
Lizzie Davis, an unfortunate. No clue was obtained to 
the person or persons supposed to have committed the 
crime. 

—Death of Mr. Laurence Oliphant, aged 60, well 
known as a diplomatist and author. 

24.—The House of Lords and House of Commons were 
this day prorogued. 

—Death of the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey, vicar 
of Askham, near Penrith, son of the poet Southey, aged 
70 years; also of Mr. Philip Henry Muntz, formerly 
M.P. for Birmingham, aged 78 years. 

26. —Death of General Louis Melikoff, a famous Russian 
soldier, aged 65 years. 

27.—A Native Indian Congress was held at Allahabad. 

28.—Death of Elizabeth Pritchard, Newport, aged 104 
years; also of Lord Eversley, who was Speaker of the 
House of Commons from 1839 to 1857, aged 93 years. 

—Execution of a desperate character, Prado, in Paris, 
for the murder of a woman named Marie Aguétant. 

31.—A boy named John Gill, eight years of age, was 
found dead within a stone’s throw of his parents’ house 
in Bradford. The body was horribly mutilated. No 
clue could be found to the mystery. A milkman was 
arrested and charged with the murder, but was subse- 
quently liberated. 

—An extraordinary hoax was perpetrated in Mexico. 
A report was sent to all quarters of the globe giving par- 
ticulars of a rising in Mexico, in which seventy-two priests 
were killed by the Government forces, and two hundred 
others ordered to be executed. This was afterwards 
proved to be a stupid joke. 





JANUARY, 1889. 

6.—A young man named Jenkins, an artist, enticed his 
sweetheart, Emily Joy, into his studio, at Godalming, 
Surrey, where he violated and murdered her. Jenkins 
afterwards gave himself up, and confessed the crime. 

7.—A British force routed a force of Red Karens in 
Burmah. 

—Terrible storms occurred in the United States, many 
persons being killed and injured. 

12.—The British steamer Priam was wrecked off the 
Lisargas Isles, Spain, when over one hundred persons 
were drowned. 

14.—William IT. opened the Prussian Diet. There 
was, he said, a great improvement in the economic situa- 
tion, in industry, and in the position of the working 
classes. 
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